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Teaching of Series 


“Every educationist is familiar with this famous series, whieh.” 
“now numbers well over two hundred volumes, the majority 
of stop are still obtainable in spite of present difficulties: 


ADA J. A. WATSON, M.A, (Hons.). . 


A sively and practical first book on English sceandelibi. The many 
exercises have been chosen in such a way as to keep clear the point at 

Issue to afford intensive on any one that it. 
PP- 


Teaching of in Upper Forms 
‘A. J: RATCUFF, M.A. 


and helpful handbook on Teaching. Method, shawitig in detail 
‘how the Author has, prepared pupils for the General School and Hi Pe 
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School Certificate Examinations. The Appendix an 
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ne Grammar Companion 
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of English 
“Edited by G. DICKSON, M.A, BS. 


| 
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‘e series of carefully selected literary texts representing the fine flower of 

. English culture. The production of these volumes is a striking departure’ 
from the usual school textbook format. Pocket size, attractively bound 
in apple green‘cloth, excellently printed. . Thirteen titles. Each fs. 6d. net 

The following titles deserve mention: Conciliation with America 

(Burke), The of Rome {Gibbon), in. (Macaulay), Citizen of 
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HARRAP 


TEN SELECTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Chosen by M. H. FULLER, B.A. 


This new collection of plays is now ready and will be found very suitable 
for secondary schools, youth clubs, dramatic societies, institutes, &c. It 
contains plays by A. A. Milne, Rodney Bennett, David Scott Daniell, T. P. 
Dillon and Nolan Leary, L. du Garde Peach, Neil Grant, Arthur bic, 
W. Templeton Law, Francis Dillon, and Madge Pemberton. 


With notes and exercises, 38. Harrap Library edition, 4s. net. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ENGLISH 
A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


The new and revised edition of this popular course is now ready. There is 
an additional chapter on Figures of Speech. More passages for précis are 
included and various en have been made to other chapters. 


3s. 6d. 


INVITATION TO VERSE 


A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


A new anthology devised to appeal to children of 11-14 years and to whet 
their appetites for English poetry. It contains a wide selection, including 
much copyright material, and is divided into sections—sea poems, adventures, 
poetry about animals, nonsense numbers, historical verse, and soon. The 
element of incident runs throughout the collection. 


Ready shortly. Probably 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 
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The New Hudson Shakespeare 


The Supply Position 
Though there may be occasional hold-ups at the bindery, 
the publishers hope to maintain in print and in good supply 
during the entire war period the following plays in The 
New Hudson Shakespeare: 
As You Like It 
Hamlet 
Julius Caesar 
King Henry the Fourth, Part One — 
King Henry the Fifth 
King Lear 
King Richard the Second 
Macbeth 
The Merchant of Venice 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest (Reprinting—copies in January) 
Twelfth Night 


Owing to existing conditions, the following plays will not be 
available for the time being: King John, King Richard the Third, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, Othello. 


Prospectus and (or) loan copies from 
GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.1 
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Winter Solstice 
By GERALD BULLETT 


This poem has all the still and light-containing qualities of Mr Bullett’s 
best work, the poignant beauty made to consort with a gentle inflexible 
integrity. It is a poem of the dark time in which men live, but also of all 


_ time; a question of the meaning of existence, stated, widely probed; and 


a mystical direction towards an answer that can be found though never 
formulated. 1s. net. 


‘A spiritual landscape done in silver-point. It is a delicate portrayal of that winter of 
istener. 


the soul which suddenly gives promise of spring.’—Lis 


Sea Passages 


A Naval Anthology and Introduction to the Study of English 
Edited by SIR GEOFFREY CALLENDER 


Thirty-six passages of ships, sailors, and the sea, from famous writers, with 
notes and questions and a long Introduction on the use and acquirement of 
an English style by Sir Geoffrey Callender. Of interest to all young people 
anxious to become adept in English prose, and particularly to those preparing 

for a career of seamanship. 5s. ° 


Cambridge University Press 


METHUEN 


THE POEMS OF 
ALEXANDER 
POPE 


THE TWICKENHAM EDITION 
‘This edition will take its place as one of the 
most successful of editorial labours devoted 
to English literature in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.’ Review of English Studies. 
The Dunciad (now ready) 
Edited by JAMEs SUTHERLAND 30s. 
Imitations of Horace 
Edited by Jonn Butr 16s. 6d. 
The Rape of the Lock 

and other Poems 
Edited by GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 16s. 


(Other volumes in preparation) 
METHUEN—— 
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1943, numbers are devoted mainly to the 
subject of ApuLT EpucaTIon both in Great 
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Volume IV. Number 24. 1943 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


E possession of a Prime Minister who is a 
lord of language, together with the activi- 
tis of Mr. A. P. Herbert, have caused us to 
become word conscious. One seldom opens 
a paper without finding someone reproving 
someone else for verbal iniquity. Criticism, how- 
ever, is not always as constructive as it might 
be. The magistrate was justified in protesting 
against the female bus conductor being de- 
sxribed as a conductorette (which implies 
diminution of size rather than a difference of 
sex), but he was not clear as to what other 
term he recommended. Mr. Bevin is heartily 
to be supported in his protest against the out- 
rageous appellation ‘skivvy’ to feminine workers 
in the domestic sphere, but he did not suggest 
an adequately dignified alternative. Now the 
Deputy Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions 
has requested counsel to substitute ‘young man’ 
for fiancé, thus making it impossible for courts 
when handling young men to know whether or 
not to make romantic allowances for them. 
But this verbal consciousness is all to the 
good. How much a precise use of language 
matters was well illustrated the other day by 
the indignation of Messrs. Stanley Gibbons, 
the stamp dealers, over a gentleman who pro- 
posed to remove a display of ‘Free Jugoslav 
stamps’ from the counter without paying. 


* * * 


Nothing which concerns the future of English 
xhools is outside the interest and sympathy of 
the Association. The assistant staff of the 
Cambridge and County High School for Boys 
im making to The Times several sound and 
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persuasive suggestions for the improvement of 
secondary schools include one suggestion which 
might not win universal support. They would 
like parents represented on governing bodies. 
But would all school staffs approve of being 
governed by parents? Surely those excellent 
modern institutions, Parents Association meet- 
ings, when staff and parents combine to solve 
school problems, and which are now running 
happily and usefully in many schools, are a 
more appropriate vehicle for parental in- 
fluence. The influence of parents as governors 
might well be as unwelcome as, in an advisory 
capacity and in collaboration with staff, it is 
welcome. 


* * * 


When General Wavell this autumn offered 
some public opinions upon poetry the country 
was as surprised as always at a soldier con- 
cerning himself with poetry. But why a master 
of action should not be interested and pro- 
ficient in speech—and poetry is speech par 
excellence—is not obvious. Indeed some of the 
finest speech has been wrung from men through 
experience and endurance of events—Crom- 
well, Lincoln, Mr. Churchill. Had Milton not 
been Foreign Secretary he might have had 
more time to write poetry, but what he 
wrote would probably have lost some of its 
strength. Active life makes literature sincere, 
economical, and real. A straight talk by the 
new Viceroy on the works of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore would probably be more 
worth listening to than many academic 
lectures. G. B. 
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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE—THE HOMAGE OF 
FRIENDS 


following contributions were intended 

to form part of a memorial volume con- 
sisting of tributes to Lascelles Abercrombie 
written by his friends. The war has prevented 
the publication of the volume as a whole, but 
one or two of the contributions have been 
already printed elsewhere. The larger propor- 


tion of them, however, still remains unpublished, 
It is especially fitting that English should have 
the privilege of printing a considerable part of 
a memorial to a poet and critic who was a 
member of the General Committee of the 
English Association and a contributor to its 
Magazine.—Eb. 


DEDICATION 
To Catherine Abercrombie 


OW much of beauty the flower owes 

to the rich earth in which it grows! 
rich earth of Love’s green meadow, whence 
Song draws its sweetest sustenance. 


Sun, wind, and rain the good sky gives 
to bless the growing stem and leaves: 

but without earth what bloom were given 
to recompense the gifts of heaven? 


Rich earth, whose secret love transmutes 
the dung of time to golden fruits, 

and whose long patience turns by stealth 
grief into hope, and waste to wealth. 


And now, in this sad latter day, 

how proudly shall the rich earth say: 
On this bare spot once grew from me 
the perfect flower of Poesy. 


J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE AS I KNEW HIM 
By PERCY WITHERS 


HAD lost sight, lost all knowledge, of 


Lascelles since his boyhood, when, in 1908, 
while on a visit to the Upper Nile, I chanced 
to pick up an illustrated paper in the hotel 
lounge and saw the announcement in emphatic 
print: A New Poet. Memories came back to me 
in floods, for the poet named was Lascelles 
Abercrombie, and his home had once been 
home to me, and all his family my friends, in 
the impressionable years of early manhood; 
and I was possessed by a sudden longing to 
renew the old associations in the person of the 


young poet. The discovery so thrilled me that 


I could scarce forbear writing my greetings and 


congratulations at once, but reluctantly I de- 
cided to wait till I had read his book. It was 
awaiting my return—ZInterludes and Poems— 


was straightway read, and a letter dispatched. 


In his answer he chided me for suggesting 
that I was now probably no more than a name 


to him, and went on: 


‘I remember you perfectly, most vividly and 
most pleasantly. And my recollections of you 
are not only of being carried shoulder high. ... 
One thing I remember, but I expect you do 
not’—and the revelation gave me then, and 
gives me now, a deep satisfaction. It was that 
his eldest sister, much against his will, had 
shown me some very juvenile verses, written 
when he was about nine years old. ‘And’, he 
adds, ‘I can still recall the way my apprehension 
turned to a thrill of pleasure when you found 
something to commend in my effort. . . . It was 
the first encouragement... that I had received.’ 


The letter ends: ‘You will have heard, I 
expect, of my dear father’s sudden and un- 
expected death. I don’t think any son owed as 
much to a father as I owed to mine. Whatever 
good I do or am, I owe it to him.’ The tribute 
recalled vividly to mind a scene I witnessed, 
almost the last, in a home that had given mes 
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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE—THE HOMAGE OF FRIENDS 


much happiness, and awakened my mind to so 
many beautiful things. It was a radiant 
Sunday afternoon, and in a drawing-room 
flooded with light we all assembled after tea to 
hear Mr. Abercrombie read from a recently 
published volume of poems. The poet was 
Henley, then very much to the fore. 

I wondered what Henley could mean to the 
children, and how the reading would fare in 
competition with the sunshine and the witchery 
out of doors. There was neither reluctance on 
their part, nor truancy; they came not only 
willingly, not merely as participants in a 
customary rite, but as eager and determined 
devotees. And the room—what could have 
been more befitting such a ceremony? It was 
equipped with Morris wall-paper, Morris rugs, 
Morris chintzes, Morris hangings, de Morgan 
tiles, Rossetti water-colours, and lined with 
low bookcases filled with comely books. I 
remember nothing of the poems read; I re- 
member nothing of my reactions to them; 
what did impress me was the intent and eager 
face of the youngest of the audience, a boy of 
nine, straining forward towards the reader in 
sheer ravishment. That is my first clear and 
ineffaceable presentment of the boy Lascelles, 
and it is symbolic, I feel, of his whole life. To 
the last he was the hungry child, hungering 
and thirsting after knowledge, beauty, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are of good report. 


Desultory correspondence continued be- 
tween us for three years before we met face to 
face. During the first half of the period 
Lascelles was still working on the staff of a 
Liverpool newspaper, and married. The work 
was joyless, but, though never robust, he had 
vitality enough to use his little leisure in the 
one pursuit that was refreshment and was life 
tohim. When in 1909 he wrote to tell me of 
his marriage he added: ‘I am in the middle 
(not quite the middle neither) of a somewhat 
ambitious book, on a well worn subject, but 
treated in rather a novel fashion; it will be a 
series of interludes with a nexus running 
through them.’ The book was published in 
1912 under the title Emblems of Love, beginning 
with the splendid ‘Hymn to Love’: eo 
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‘We are thine, O Love, being in thee and 
made of thee,’ 


and ending with the ‘Epilogue’: 


‘What shall we do for Love these days?’ 
which, I suppose, anthologists have brought 
more extensively to notice than all else of his 
poetry. By these two first books, Interludes and 
Poems and Emblems of Love, he probably won 
his widest and warmest recognition. 


In 1910 Lascelles said good-bye to Liverpool 
and the Liverpool Courier. The first intimation 
I received was in a letter with the picaresque 
address, “The Gallows, Ryton, Gloucestershire’. 

He was settled in that sequestered country 
with his family, and when, a year later, we 
migrated from Derwentwater to Broadway, in 
the neighbouring county of Worcestershire, the 
long-desired meeting at last came about. 

Twenty years had gone by, and a separation 
of twenty years is fertile soil for the expectancies 
and questionings that suddenly spring to life as 
the meeting draws near; and in consequence, 
that walk to the station to welcome Lascelles’ 
arrival was perhaps the busiest ten minutes I 
had ever spent in solitariness. 

The moment he stepped from the train I 
knew all was well. By some strange witchery 
he seemed—he was—as familiar as though we 
had parted but yesterday. I had anticipated 
surprises, and, lo, the one and only surprise 
was that there was nothing in his voice, manner, 
or appearance that occasioned the least sur- 
prise. One hears tell of the threads of friend- 
ship being picked up where they were left long 
since; with us the experience was still more 
contenting: there were no stray threads; the 
intervening years had woven them, as it were, 
into a tissue ready for daily use. 

Our few days together were crowded days. 
In them I realized all the succeeding years 
have confirmed, that Lascelles’ companionship 
was the friendliest and most .life-enhancing I 
have known. If ever man warmed both hands 
before the fire of life, it was he; and with both 
hands again he imparted the warmth. Where 
the most of mankind enjoy, he exulted. His 
zest of mind and spirit searched out and found 
treasures we, his friends, had never known but 
for him. Who that heard him read familiar 
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poetry could doubt that he was quarrying a = 


seam more rich than they themselves had ever 
reached, quarrying like one possessed, and 
bringing unsuspected nuggets to the surface? 
Whatever the experience, to be in his company 
was to share the thrill. It came perhaps most 
exultingly with music, it came in the presence 
of fine pictures, it came when I walked with 
him among the daffodil-fields of Newent. 
There might be few words, or none, but a 
countenance and a tremor of frame that told 
almost the ecstasy described in his poem, The 
Death of a Friar: 
‘The joy that is too great for life to bear.’ 


‘The Gallows’ and its situation gave Lascelles 
the home he wanted. He loved its loneliness, 
its peace, the starkness of its simplicity, the 
rolling country, the red soil, the narrow lanes 
that were to the stranger sheer bewilderment. 
In the near distance northward the Malvern 
Hills rose impressively from a plain that 
stretched as far as eye could see southward, and 
away beyond it, blue and spectral, the shapely 
mass of the Cotswolds. It was indeed an ideal 
setting for a life dedicated to poetry, and Las- 
celles’ delight in it, his hungry zest in everything 
it gave, was a day-long renewal. Nothing 
of the country-side escaped him. Whether its 
wild life or the changing lights on hill or valley. 
He knew the farm-labourers and their homes, 
drank their home-brewed drinks, stored their 
sayings, and eagerly recounted the native 
phrases and dialect words he had treasured. 

‘The Gallows’ stood on a knoll so high and 
so steep that cycling along in one direction its 
presence would never have been suspected. It 
was two cottages converted into one. To my 
last visit I could never be sure of the where- 
abouts of Lascelles’ den—a recent unlovely 
addition—lined with disordered books, and 
furnished as far as I remember with a com- 
modious desk and two comfortless chairs. It 
was a workroom, and played the part uncom- 
promisingly. I believe the hours Lascelles 
chiefly spent there were at night, and late into 
the night. Books poured in from four regular 


sources for review, and this journalism, which — 


he took seriously, would probably be done at 
various hours of the-twenty-four, as urgency or 


the mood decided, but for his chosen work mid- 
night oil and the silence of the sleep-time were 
apparently the indispensable conditions. He 
acquired the habit of late hours after leaving 
school, and to whatever uses it was put, 
whether in searching the minds of the great 
dead or in exploring his own, retained it to the 
end of life. The customary hour for bed was 
two o'clock; on festal nights, such as those 
spent in the company of Kant, of which his 
own words shall tell later, it might be four 
o’clock, and daybreak. 

Lascelles was Bohemian by nature; he came 
to the primitive life, to rustic habits, as to the 
manner born, and none who knew him could 
possibly doubt his joyous acceptance of their 
rites and observances. He had sought the re- 
mote country, and welcomed its denials and 
hardships as willingly as St. Anthony the 
rigours of the desert, but with no thought of 
self-mortification—rather for the sole purpose 
of writing poetry. To that end he devoted his 
whole being. The Bohemianism accorded with 
his purpose, symbolized for him freedom. 
Nothing but a call of the blood could have re- 
conciled him to such a total disregard of per- 
sonal appearance, or perpetrated the clothes 
he wore. I never saw the beginnings of a suit, 
nor indeed was I ever convinced that its end 
was meditated. But what did it matter? 
Raiment neither shrouded nor disguised the 
man within it, and his ardent spirit swept all 
such irrelevances clean away and out of mind, 
his companion’s as compellingly as his own. 


The gala days I shared at ‘The Gallows’ 
were those on which Wilfrid Gibson walked 
over from Ledbury way, his one teeming sub- 
ject poets and poetry, or when John Drink- 
water came on a visit, and the house echoed 
with merriment and squabbling and good talk. 
On the one occasion I met Drinkwater there, he 
had gone to finish his first play, Rebellion. It 
was a memorable experience. The atmosphere 
was heavily charged with excitement, suspense, 
and expectancy. I was fortunate enough to 
share in the whole procedure: to hear on my 
arrival that parturition was progressing favour- 
ably; as the afternoon wore on, that it was 
safely over; and at night, after a merry supper, 
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to have the offspring presented by the proud 
and radiant father himself. The play is now 
no more than a name to me, but the memories 
gathered about it are vivid still: the charming 
setting between light and gloom, the charged 
atmosphere, the communal enjoyment, the 
willingness to be beguiled, and late into the 
night the frank and friendly discussion, the out- 
spoken comments, and Lascelles’ own generous 
and decisive contribution to them. 

That evening will not be chronicled in the 
pages of literary history. Like many another 
burning episode in the lives of young self- 
confident poets, its glamour and its promises 
were transient, and are gone. But to me it 
survives as one of the happiest of my recollec- 
tions of Lascelles. He was always so much 
more willing to applaud the achievements of 
friends than to vaunt his own. About his own 
he was humble, diffident, and dissatisfied; to- 
wards those of his friends he never failed to 
find something for praise, and too rarely I 
think anything much to qualify praise. And 
who that experienced it will ever forget the 
warmth and generosity with which it was 
given? It was given that night in the most 
radiant of moods. What precisely he thought 
of the play, or thought of it in cooler moments, 
Ido not know; it was enough that the first play 
of a fellow-poet had been brought to birth 
under his roof, and in the house he counted on 
8 securely as a scene of poetic — his 
own and his friends’. 


That was my last visit to Ryton before the 
fateful August 1914. War came to ‘The 
Gallows’ more swiftly and more formidably 
than to most English homes. While our 
pundits were urging the brave device ‘business 
as usual’, Lascelles had wakened one morning 
to find ‘business’ already gone. Early in the 
month he had written to me: ‘Just now I am 
immensely busy with lectures for the Stratford 
Conference—foolery in days like these! But 
probably my last chance of earning money for 
—. if not years. Reviewing as a trade is 

ead,’ 

Something must be done, and done quickly. 
The sole source of livelihood had run dry. In 
the dire circumstances the obvious course was 


an appeal to the Civil List. An appeal was 
made, and we were fortunate in having, in 
Mr. Asquith, so enlightened and sympathetic 
a Prime Minister to deal with. He responded 
favourably, even cordially; he only questioned 
the propriety of conferring a pension at such a 
time on a man of service age; but he had some 
secret fund at his disposal, and would willingly 
make a grant from it if the sum suggested 
would be acceptable and serviceable. He asked 
for two or three influential names, and that I 
should act as trustee. They were readily pro- 
vided, and included Thomas Hardy. 

The procedure went through so rapidly, 
without a quibble, or, in the several exchanges 
of letters a post’s delay, that before the same 
month of August had run out Lascelles had 
been told of the windfall, and had written in 
acknowledgement: 


‘When I had read your letter and taken in 
its meaning, you could have knocked me down 
with the mere flourish of a wren’s feather. .. . 
I write in this strain because indeed I can 
scarce believe it.... It is staggering.’ 


And when he was told of my appointment as 
trustee: 


‘It was, I confess, my intention at one time— 
in the first flush of delight, and while still under 
the impression that five hundred sovereigns 
would be sent down to Dymock by special 
train—my intention was, I say, to purchase 
two motor cars, a pianola, and a Chinese slave. 


But after a while. . . . I began to quail a little 
at the responsibility. . . . Now the responsi- 
bility is yours. .. . Not only am I a wealthy 


man, but totally irresponsible in my wealth. 
I have neither the care of poverty nor the care 
of riches.” 


In 1915 Lascelles volunteered under Lord 
Derby’s scheme and was rejected because of 
deficient sight. The following year he writes 
sadly; he is gloomy and depressed; he has not 
written any poetry for a year and more, and the 
inclination shows no sign of recovery; ‘my days 
seem to have lost the art of organizing them- 
selves’. He envisages a bleak future for journal- 
ism and his livelihood, even when the war 
comes to an end; and is anxiously wondering 
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whether he should not seek some other employ- 
ment—whether indeed he is fitted for any job 
whatsoever sufficiently rewarding to provide 
for his family, and to satisfy his own ‘not out- 
rageous tastes’, or is merely ‘a person whose 
abilities are limited to the most unnecessary 
trade in the world and the most ignoble— 
literary criticism’. Such were the perplexities 
he attributes to his temperamental pessimism, 
and to his ‘cursed habit of peering into the 
future’. 

What efforts he had made to secure re- 
munerative work in one or other branch of 
national service I do not know. Probably 
none. He had been wracked with domestic 
troubles, first the illness and enfeeblement of 
one of his children, and later a serious operation 
on his wife, the trials of a nursing home miles 
away, and succeeding months of gravest appre- 
hension, over and above a lingering and tor- 
mented convalescence. But some time during 
the autumn of that year—1916—he was once 
more back in Liverpool with his family, serving 
in the capacity of inspector of a shell factory. 
The first letter I received from the new address, 
dated September, makes not the smallest refer- 
ence to the work he was engaged on. I knew 
what the omission implied, and still more what 
it cost him to write the concluding words of 
nostalgia and prophecy: ‘Ryton will know us 
no more; but that won’t bear speaking of. I 
have the feeling that I shall never live in the 
country again.” 

And he never did until the last years of his 
life, when his appointment at Merton College 
made it possible. 


It was only towards the end of 1918, when 
he had been at the shell factory in Liverpool 
some eighteen months, that he made any allu- 
sion to it. ‘I am getting used’, he wrote, ‘to 
working from 7.30 a.m. to 8.0 p.m.—on my 
feet all the time except for one hour or two 
4-hour breaks.’ The subject was never referred 
to again either in letter or conversation. At no 
period of his life physically robust, it is not 
difficult to imagine the effect on him of an un- 
congenial task, long hours, confined employ- 
ment, and insufficiency of fresh air and exercise. 
No relief could be so potent, though it seemed 
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the least likely, as a return to poetry. I suspect 
the urge had long been accumulating force, 
and at last, adverse as the conditions were, it 
became irresistible. In a letter dated August, 
he exclaims: 

‘I have been writing poetry! I should 
scarcely have believed it; but such is the fact. 
Now you know my only time consists of 2 or 3 
hours every evening (up to 1 a.m.) after I am 
sufficiently rested to feel that I have a brain in 
my head; and once I get into the vein of any of 
my things, it takes a cataclysm to get me away 
from it. So I have been sticking to my desk 
like a limpet every night from ten to one for 
six weeks or so. I have not much to show for it, 
God knows, and whether it be good or not you 
shall judge when I have it writ out fair. You 
shall see it first before anyone else, except 
Catherine. It is the first stuff ni any scale I’ve 
done since war broke out. The thing is 
meant as the first act of a play I have had in my 
head some years. Whether any more will be 
added to it I don’t know: it is a preliminary 
act, a sort of prologue, and while I have the 
idea of the succeeding 2 acts clear enough, I 
have not got the story fixed and may never 
have. The thing, however, might at a pinch 
stand by itself.’ 


It was never completed, and to the best of 
my belief the one act was never published. The 
manuscript is now in the Bodleian. 

To us, his friends, and still more to those of 
us who were intimate with Lascelles in the days 
when his creative energy was at the flood, and 
his ardours only momentarily inhibited, the 
next paragraph of the letter must bring re 
pining and pain, that so little of all he intended, 
all he burned to give, was accomplished. We 
read into it now frustration and bitter default. 
He writes: 


‘Meanwhile, things seethe in my head. Now 
I have cleared off this obstacle (for everything 
unwritten is an obstacle till it gets written) I 
hope to get at the poems. But progress must be 
slow. Working as I must gives slow and faulty 
work. Half my precious three hours goes if 
taking up old threads of thought, and feeling 
and emending and blotting out the previous 
night’s work. Indeed I am not sure I ought to 
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work this way at all, for what is done cannot be 
done as well as it should be. But to do it at all 
makes me happier.’ 

The pity is that when, in after years, his 
gcupation provided periods of leisure, ill- 
health and disappointment had incapacitated 
him for creative work. 


Since the early days of war Lascelles had 
realized that a return to the country and to 
poetry could never provide the needs of a 
growing family ; and now that war was drawing 
oan end, the problem of a livelihood was 
becoming a matter of gravest concern. In 
moments of despondency the outlook seemed 
hopeless; even he began to doubt his capacity 
for any work that would ensure a living; and 
last of all that his two and a half years as 
inspector of a shell factory could bring the 
lution any nearer. Nor did it, directly; in- 
directly it effected the desired end by intro- 
ducing him to men who could rate his gifts at 
their true worth, who determined that such 
gts were too valuable to be left to chance 
tventualities, and who, being associated with 
the University of Liverpool, resolved that to the 
service of the University they must be given. 

There was no suitable post then vacant, nor 
was theré available money to create one. 
Wealthy citizens were approached, with the 
rsult that a sum was guaranteed for four years 
wflicient to endow a Lectureship in Poetry, 
and the inspector of the shell factory, with no 
wademic experience or qualifications, was 
thosen to fill it. 

A forecast of the situation reached me in a 
ktter dated 3 January 1919. 


‘Il hear subterraneously . . . of a job being 
made for me at the University. Yes, made, not 
imply found: but made—ad hoc—for me! 
Very flattering and agreeable: and really it 
night solve some problems. No details to hand 
yet: but apparently specially designed to help 
fnancially without too much hampering intel- 
ketually. No sinecure, but not duress and 
trudgery.’ 

There were nine months of the year still to 
tn before the winter session began—nine 


tonths of freedom and the open road, and a 


freedom that included the enormous gain of 
a settled occupation and a nearing prospect of 
security from pecuniary embarrassments. 

The years of separation and the voids in 
friendship, as a consequence of the war, had 
given me an ache for Lascelles’ company at the 
earliest possible moment and for as long a visit 
as possible. My letter to that effect failed of its 
purpose, but the reply, part of which I quote, 
was beneficent enough, as his letters always 
were, to console me for disappointment. He 
wrote: 


‘After three years and more of simply not 
existing as a person, what I need more than any- 
thing is—Solitude—perfect and absolute soli- 
tude. If it were not that I feel so mightily that 
this is the one thing to restore me. . . I should 
plant myself on you indefinitely. ... I havea 
fight in front of me: and I must be alone in it. 
I have got to wrestle with the angel ; and in fact 
I had already made all arrangements for the 
bout.’ 

The solitude he had chosen was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Ryton, and in a farm- 
house familiar in former days; and from there 


- he wrote a few weeks later: 


‘I am reading Piers Plowman. Also I’m 
working like the Devil in Hell and shifting some 
stuff too; not very much, but better than 
nothing. ... I’m a bit rusty, but the parts are 
beginning to move without groaning.’ 

What the ‘stuff’ was I am not sure; probably 
Witchcraft: New Style. But there can be little 
doubt that the chief product of those first weeks 
of freedom was the luxury of: freedom, of 
‘voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone’. 

From Gloucestershire Lascelles went on to 
Silverdale for the remaining months of his 
sabbatical year. There, sunned by Gordon 
Bottomley’s spacious companionship, he ap- 
pears from his letters—so different from the 
burdened, despondent letters of war-time—to 
have recovered his buoyancy of spirit, and to 
be enjoying both work and leisure with un- 
bounded zest, and most of all the leisure spent 
in Gordon’s company. With his usual selfless- 
ness and magnanimity he was much more 
intent on his friend’s mind and attainments 
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than concerned about his own. This generous 
trait was characteristic, and was constant. I 
have known many poets, but never one who 
kept so keen a look-out for the work of his 
fellow-poets, whether friends or strangers, who 
was so wishful to discover merit, so enthusiastic 
when he found it—and perhaps too willing to 
find—or so angered by unjust detraction or 
neglect. He always set out to appreciate and 
to enjoy, and that I think is why he won such 
intense pleasure from so many unexpected 
sources. 

As far as I know, Lascelles, like the most of 
brain-workers, had little or no aptitude for 
manual occupations, and no liking for them, 
but the one task he did abominate was letter- 
writing. For an unusually long silence the 
excuse might occasionally be pressure of work, 
but much more often an emphatic reiteration 
of the pains he endured in correspondence. 
Personally I had no cause for complaint, except 
indeed that his letters were so good to receive, 
and so excellent a substitute for his companion- 
ship, that one could never have enough of them. 
The last he wrote from Silverdale, within two 
or three weeks of his departure for Liverpool, 
in readiness for his new post at the University, 
is perhaps the longest I ever received from him. 
I cannot resist a lengthy excerpt, if only be- 
cause of its effective self-revelation. The poem 
referred to in the letter is the one already men- 
tioned, Witchcraft: New Style. 

‘I fear the idyll I enclose will not help you 
much. But it is not bad technically, and J think 
the subject is good too. But curse as you please 
you will not ruffle my love for you. Since this 
idyll (it really is an idyll, though not idyllic— 
thus words confuse themselves) I have not done 
much. ... For one thing I have my lectures to 

repare. I can pretty well please myself in 
these, I find: and I am pleasing myself with a 
vengeance. Nothing less than a complete 
Poetics—the real Poetics at last. I am putting 
Aristotle and Croce to bed. ... But you can’t 
do this in an afternoon. ... Besides, I have 
been reading Kant. I can’t go to bed for the 
excitement of him. Why don’t people know 
what a thrilling author this old Prussified 
Scotsman is? He really makes my heart 
hammer. When I got to the synthetic unity of 


apperception, still more to the transcendental 
dialectic, I simply could not put the book 
down.... This is life, my boy! But one has to 
be a Dante or a Milton to think of making any. 
thing oneself when one is in the presence of 
Kant. Not that he overawes me. By forcing 
myself to prove him wrong when I see he is 
wrong, I have found out what I really think 
about the things I want to think about most, 
I know whether selfconsciousness is the object 
or the subject of thought. I know what a free 
wil! really is, and why action is necessarily im- 
perfect but art can be perfect. Kant does not 
know all this, but he made me know it. And 
then, what can make anyone feel so good as to 
have read slap through the Critique of Pure 
Reason?—and to have digested it, five hun- 
dred pages odd of cobblestones!’ 


It was this exultation of mind, evoked by all 
the great things of life, and transferred propor- 
tionately, and in kind, to whatever engaged his 
attention, that made Lascelles not a more be- 
loved friend, but his companionship an un- 
failing exhilaration and delight. 


: a steady 
progress in academic distinctions, and punc- 
tuated by academic honours at many other 
seats of learning, at home and abroad, includ- 
ing the Clark lectures, the Leslie Stephen 
lecture, and the Doctorate of Literature at 
Cambridge; lectureships at Queen’s University 
of Belfast, at the University College of Bangor, 
the Sorbonne, Cairo, and Harvard: these com- 
prise the story of the remaining years. It was 
not the life he had set out to live, or a life to 
which he ever became wholly reconciled. 
Neither his University appointments, immen- 
sely fruitful though his vivid personality made 
them, nor the books they gave birth to, satis- 
fied the secret and unquenchable desire of his 
heart. Not that his life was embittered; of that 
I never saw a trace. He generated too much 
enjoyment within himself, loved too widely 
and too well, to be overborne by contraty 
influences. Besides, his occupation, however 
distasteful, brought him many of the things he 
most valued—congenial companionship, 
long leisure of vacations, the satisfied craving 
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for knowledge, freedom from pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and a generous allowance of 
home and children. 

It is beside the mark to conjecture what 
Lascelles would have achieved had he been 
able to devote himself wholly to poetry; it is 
enough that the opportunity was denied him, 
and that the work he was set henceforth to do, 
and the books it gave birth to, never consoled 
him for his loss, rather he considered them at 
the best an indispensable source of income, at 
the worst a standing admission of failure. 

It will be remembered with what gusto he 
had alluded to the preparation of the lectures 
he was to give on his assumption of the Lec- 
tureship in Poetry, in which he claimed to have 
demolished two considerable authorities on 
poetics, no lesser protagonists than Aristotle 
and Croce. He had enjoyed writing the 
lectures, he must have vastly enjoyed delivering 
them, but when it came to publication his only 
comment is the sad and desponding one: 
‘Secker will shortly publish the First Milestone 
on my Downward Career: An Essay towards a 
Theory of Art’. This, be it said, was a book 
that put the young expositor, at a first venture, 
in the forefront of critics, But for that Lascelles 
cared little or nothing: it rather offended his 
self-respect than consoled him. 

A lighter turn is given to the subject, from 
another aspect, in a letter of the following 
month. ‘My Theory of Art,’ he writes, ‘is to 
appear in May, and I have just sent off a set 
of 4 Short Plays (old stuff) to the publishers, 
Neither book, I fear, will pay for a dish of 
potatoes.’ 

When his Clark lectures, delivered at Cam- 
bridge, were published under the title, The 
Idea of Great Poetry, and I had written my 
thanks for the inscribed copy he had sent me, 
his reply tells more explicitly what he felt 
about books of the kind—the books he was 
now destined to be writing—and incidentally 
reveals one of the characteristics that most 
endeared him to his friends: 

‘Your praise is as good as a cordial to me. ... 
I can’t thank you enough for doing me so 
much good. It’s not the sort of book I want to 
write, and I don’t think it’s the sort of book 
that ought to (be) written. When literature 


feeds on literature, damnation is not far off. 
At least that is what I did feel before I got your 
letter. You really make me feel I have done 
something.’ 


His references to the duties of a lecturer are 
oft-repeated, always brief and unequivocal, 
like a sudden release of steam under pressure, 
and always express dissatisfaction and rebel- 
liousness. They seem to be directed against 
the nature of the work, but I fancy they were 
the more highly coloured by the fact of its 
being work that denied him the two things he 
most desired—the writing of poetry, and the 
freedom of the countryside. They occur too 
pungently to doubt their sincerity. At one 
time it is: ‘The particular Mammon I serve is 
an exorbitant ungracious and unrewarding 
master’; at another, ‘I can do no work but the 
low and niggling duties of a professor (dreadful 
trade).’ 

The obstacles to poetry, formidable as he 
felt them, were not wholly obstructive. While 
at Bedford College he completed The Sale of 
St. Thomas, by the addition of five acts to the 
original one act published privately at Ryton. 
With the two plays, Deborah and Phoenix, it was 
his biggest single work. I do not know how 
long he had spent over it; I do know that never 
before had his hopes run so high of a favourable 
reception. It was published. It was received 
with almost complete indifference. Later in 
the year he wrote: ‘. . . No poetry (having 
given the world my magnum opus and the 
world having almost totally ignored it)’; and 
in answer to my letter of commiseration, he 
replied : 


‘I ought not to repine at not writing poetry: 
that is foolish egoism and mere velleity. One 
has to be one thing or another, and I’m a pro- 
fessor: and a damned bad one at that. But 
there are many worse off than I; and there’s 
always philosophy.’ 


Our meetings in the last five years of 
Lascelles’ life were fewer and briefer than in 
any period of our renewed friendship, except 
the years of war. Letters came pretty regularly, 
but not the lengthy buoyant discursive letters 
of old, though they lacked nothing of the old 
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responsiveness and affection. To the end he 
was adventuring into new and unexplored 
realms of mind and spirit. It was after his visit 
to Teneriffe in 1933 he wrote: ‘I have made 
gallant raids into Spanish Literature and added 
several experiences to my soul equal to Climb- 
ing the Peak’; and again: ‘You know what it 
means to me to live in the mystery of sensuous 
pleasure—a mystery I reverence the more I 
enjoy it.’ This was exemplified, and also a 
judicious balance struck, when, on receipt of 
a case of wine, he wrote: 

‘My sincerest thanks—how sincere you may 
judge when after years of searching for reality, 
I have arrived by troublesome intellectual 
methods at the truth which my palate could 
have told me as soon as it was educated: 
namely, that the reality of things is in a bottle 
of Burgundy. . . . As a matter of form I shall 
continue to read Spinoza; but my real philo- 
sophical effort will consist in deglutition—till 
the dozen is done.’ 

He won delight not as other men, cooliy, and 
in few things, but intensely, and wheresoever 
his ardent spirit led him. Was it not Cowper 
who vowed he had never enjoyed anything a 


little? So it was with Lascelles, in range and 


in measure greater than I have ever known, 
His delight in so many things can only mean 
that he brought to them the same compelling 
evocation he brought to friendship. And to 
friendship his giving was beyond estimation, 
and beyond price. 

When the Trust already referred to wa 
closed, he wrote: 


‘Now it is brought to an end, let me just say 
this: that never did any man have truer o 
lovelier friendship than yours, and never was 
any man more aware of it than I am. A debt 
in this life still owing, still to pay, is mine: only 
to be cancelled in that world where all thing 
cancel out, and action becomes one with 
reaction, debt one with payment, and every 
opposite unites: a world of which I sometime 
think I have glimpses.’ 


Such a glimpse is portrayed, I think, in the 
finest and most visionary of his poems, 7h 
Death of a Friar, won by virtue of a life dedicated 
to spiritual adventure and lofty thought—ofa 
world, whether of actuality or dream, to which 
he could claim entry by right of his splendid 
qualities of mind and his lovable qualities o 
heart. 


L. A. 


was not mine to know your younger 
strength, 

But from your words I caught some charming 
sense 

Of the glad lyrist now in orchards walking, 

Now on high moors, and always friend of 
morning, 

Curious and happy in the rural round, 

Great was your wisdom in all kinds of learning, 

As though you could have lectured to Longinus, 

Or taken a flail with Clare, or sailed with 
Shelley, 

And tuned Aeolian harps or mended milil- 
wheels 


Or founded bells or run a raree-show. 
Modesty never beaten ruled your talk 
Of that great art which through all usual tas 
Lived in you; serious-sweet you guarded that 
From casual comment and from personal aim, 
Still meditating what the masters wrote 
And building temples to the Muse apart. 
I feared not your untimely vanishing; 
I thought you had before you still a calm 
Chaucerian age, and every witty glance, 
Clear recollection, dry reflection proved it. 
So lost! yet the brief season of our meetings 
Is on my life most graciously inscribed. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 


S> 


| 
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I 


E flames half-lit the cavernous mystery 
Of the wide-branching elm that loomed 
profound 

In summer leafage, towering from the ground 
To midnight stars in tranced serenity, 
As, under the quiet of that ageless tree, 
In a rapt dreaming ring we lay around 
The flickering faggots, once again spell-bound 
By old words moving in new harmony. 


And, as you read, arose before our eyes 
Ararer tree of visionary birth 

To brave the weather of eternal skies, 

Crested with stars, yet rooted deep in earth, 
Its legend-haunted branches laced with gleams 
Of friendly firelight and the light of dreams. 


1914. 


li 


We live but in our friends; and, as each dies, 
Dies something, too, in us; successively 

Source after source of our vitality 

Is sapped; and under ever-darkening skies 
The life-stream that reflected the sunrise 

And the full noon with radiant fluency 
Dwindles and slackens, seeping sluggishly 

Into an arid waste that chokes and dries. 


Yours was the spring that, from the highest 


peak 
Of all cascading, filled my life with song, 
Brimming its channel till it swept along 
To wave on wave of exaltation tossed: 
But now for me life lapses to a weak 
And songless trickle in sandy barrens lost. 


III 


Battered and baffled by the turbulence 

Of this dark eddy of time wherein we are 
caught 

We struggle in a panic fear distraught, 

Numbed by awareness of the impotence 

Of friendliness and goodwill as defence 

Against embattled arrogance and blind 

Brute ruthlessness that ravens humankind 

And ravishes the heart of innocence. 
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Yet, not in vain you lived, whose every breath 
Was valor vehement for liberty; 

Who, dauntless in the crazing coil and strife, 
To frailer flinching hearts exultantly 
Sounded the clarion of the Spirit of Life 
Victorious over the body of this death. 


IV 
Life, instinct with an eager prescience 
Urgent to realise its potency 
For good or evil in the integrity 
Of matter and spirit—its magnificence 
Proclaiming with full-blooded eloquence, 
Quickening old phrases to fresh fervency, 
Reminting the worn coin of speech to be 
Currency of the soul’s experience— 


Not since from glowing crucibles outpoured 
By the Elizabethans has verse attained 

Such ardour of molten rhythm; and, true heir 
Of their adventuring, you, too, have gained 
For poetry rich regions unexplored 

Of which man’s soul but newly is aware. 


Vv 


Life, manifest in beauty and ugliness 

You apprehended ever with intense 

Zest for the sensuous tangible evidence 

Of the creative energy in stress 

Evolving form—perceiving none the less 

In every image the spiritual effluence 
Illuming with divine intelligence 

The show of things that, else, were nothingness. 


In the beginning was the Word—the Word 
Evoking cosmos from chaotic night: 

‘Let there be light!’ across the void was heard 
The living voice of God; and there was light: 
And still God speaks through poets, uttering 
Ever new universes when they sing. 


VI 


Long since the faggot-fire burned out: the blast 
Long since laid low our sheltering elm; and we 
Who listened underneath that fated tree, 
Survivors of a time too fair to last, 
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May scarcely now recall the happy past 
Before our world crashed to catastrophe— . 


Scattered and broken and menaced ceaselessly 
By storms that broke about us thick and fast. 


Yet, though your trenchant accents never more 
May fire our hearts to fervour, and mute the 
voice 


Whose incantation quickened us to the core, 

Still in the deathless tree that from the ground 

Soared song-entranced the birds of dawn 
rejoice, 

And through the branches wind and rain 
resound. 


1939. WILFRID GIBSON 


MY FRIEND IS DEAD 
An Elegy on the Death of Lascelles Abercrombie 


OW from the silent garden of his grief 
each brings some gift to honour your 
dear death: 

one, the immortal laurel’s glistering leaf, 

one, the clear lily of impassioned breath; 

this, the bright daffodil of burning thought, 

that, the dark violet that hides its pain 

in shadows—and one has brought 

a rose, and every petal wet with rain. 


And I? What shall I bring? 

I, in whose bare-swept garden now 

no seed to any flower will grow; 

where, from each bush and bough, 

the last leaves fell, time-shrivelled, long ago; 

I, whose grey winter wakes not to the spring, 
what emblem of my love? what tribute shall I 


bring? 


No leaf! no flower! This sprig of last year’s 
heather, 

dry, twisted stalk, and dust of withered bells, 

where, through the bitter weather, 

the old blind wind’s unending chronicles 

are full of partings and farewells; 

this heather gathered where the lonely moor 

throngs to my gate, aye, to my very door: 

type of that solitude that rings us, each and all, 

spite of the friendly hedge, the intimate wall; 

type of those awful other solitudes that wait 

on the last closing of life’s garden-gate. 


And it is fitting—for your noble Song 
has qualities that to the moors belong: 
Something aloof, and incontaminate 
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by the world’s little gains and little cares; 
companion of the days and nights of fate, 
and breathed upon by universal airs. 


Naked to every sky: where sun or moon might 
cast 
the slow shadows of clouds, the swift shadows of 


wings ; 

strong with the present strength of the en- 
during Past, 

and still with all the stillness of essential things. 


Naked to every sky: O the long battles fought! 

O howl of the black North! O nights of secret 
tears! 

here where the world’s enigmas did combat 
with man’s thought, 

O the pierced shields of faith, and reason’s 
shattered spears! 


Naked to every sky: O splendours of what 
Dawn 

kindled your soul’s horizon at the hour of 

raise! 

O glory of what Night, when, all earth’s lights 
withdrawn, 

suns from beyond our darkness touched you 
with their rays! 


Not yours the flowery valley, the green plain— 
though, now and then, when the sun shines, 
stray celandines make gay the glen; 

though I have caught, when skies were still, 
a faint bird-trill like a shy thought; 

though I have seen, when moons were white, 
the rivulet’s bright-loomed water-sheen— 
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not yours the flowery valley, the green plain, 

the breathing forest’s leafy antiphon; 

if joy—then joy that waits not on the sun, 

if peace—then peace which is the bride of 
pain: 

such peace, such joy, as one alone may find 

here where earth’s brow touches the feet of 
heaven, 

the peace and joy of the self-conquering 
mind 

to active love and contemplation given, 

the mind self-dedicate from purest youth 

to truth, and only to the truth. 


So it is fitting that I bring you this, 

who have no flower to bring you, and no leaf 

whereon to write, Apollo-like, my grief: 

my cry for Beauty torn to the abyss 

where all things perish . . . man and sprig of 
heather, 

gone to their deaths, gone to their deaths 
together! 


When, on my morning walk, I saw it there, 

shrunken on the brown moor bare, 

a thought to my poor spirit came— 

a thought, sharp as a tongue of flame, 

and heavy as despair; 

I thought: A few brief months ago, 

this wasted heather was aglow 

with purple like a robéd king— 

and then you too, you too, were then a living 
thing! 

and now, you too, you too, are dead, 

life’s crown put off, life’s purple shed! 

Alas! the moor shall soon again 

put on its cloak of royal stain, 

but your dear life, alas! shall know 

no second blossoming. 


Take, then, this sprig of heather: let it be 

a mute remembrancer of all 

you may no longer hear nor see; 

I lay it on your pillow—let it recall 

the earth you loved, each pleasant sound and 
sight, 

in gentle dreams through the long night... 

as, when a Pharaoh died, on his tomb-wall 

men painted pictures of familiar things 

—oxen at plough, women at loom, the wings 

of birds in the green delta-reeds—that he 

might save his soul from final vacancy, 

and live again, though but in dreams un- 
proved, 

the life that he had lived and loved. 


So may this wasted heather bring 
pictures of hedge-rows fledged for spring; 
of late May-ploughings, where the white 
flights of the wild gull slant in light; 
pictures of summer harvests rolled 

in cataracts and lakes of gold; 

of stubble-fields, like sheets of bronze, 
burnished in rich September’s suns; 

and winter, when the long lines flow 

of hill and hollow hushed in snow . . . 
pictures of earth, and time’s recurrent year, 
to you whose new-envisioned eye, 
beyond all seasons of our hope or fear, 
looks full upon Eternity. 


And O, if it may be that any sight, 
so pictured on your chamber-wall, should wake 
in your still spirit even a faint delight, 
forget not him who painted it! forgive 
its little skill for his will’s sake, 
and in your hushed remembrance let his 
memory live. 
J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 
GoaTHLAND: April, 1939. 


EDUCATION, PAST AND FUTURE 
By GEORGE SAMPSON ; 


the year 1888, at the age of fifteen and a 
half, I found myself planted down asa pupil- 
teacher in one of the schools maintained by the 
School Board for London. School boards had 
been called into existence by the Act of 1870, 
but attendance at school was not made com- 


pulsory till 1876. There were, of course, older 
elementary schools, mostly denominational. 
Over these the School Board for London had 


no control. 


At one end of a long, ugly, crowded room, 
confronting a class of nearly forty boys. I stand 
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in total ignorance of what is expected of them 
or of me. I am instructed by the headmaster, 
who is really responsible for the class, as I am 
absent every half-day receiving an intensive 
secondary education at what was called a 
Pupil-Teachers’ Centre. I find that what I 
have to do with the boys is not to educate them, 
but to exercise them in fulfilling the require- 
ments of the Schedules appended to the Code 
of Regulations issued by the Education Depart- 
ment. Few readers have ever seen these for- 
gotten documents, once so important. Turn, 
therefore, to pp. 18-20 of my little book called 
English for the English, where you will find the 
requirements in geography and English for 
1887 fully set out. Nobody cared how we ful- 
filled the requirements. All that mattered was 
that the greatest possible number of children 
should ‘pass’ on the one day in the year when the 
inspectors visited the school. We did not teach 
arithmetic, we taught boys how to get sums 
right (see Matthew Arnold’s Report for 1869). 
Indeed, we did not teach anything, except the 
knack of passing. Above all was the necessity 
for good discipline; and good discipline meant 
strict silence and bodily rigidity, even for in- 
fants. The silence was broken only by the 
chanting of tables and spellings, and some very 
elementary music. 

People have been discussing the training of 
teachers. We pupil-teachers of fifty years ago 
were trained by harsh necessity. We had to 
fight for mastery over the children, and we 
won when we had learned how to intimidate a 
class and keep it rigorously employed. We 
heard, at the Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, of some- 
thing called School Method; but it seemed re- 
mote and abstract compared with that daily 
struggle for life, ending in the survival of the 
fittest. I survived; and by the time I went to a 
Training College at the age of nineteen I could 
control any class of any age or size. 

Let the name ‘Training College’ cause no 
misunderstanding. These institutions were 
really places of higher education. The amount 
of time given to professional subjects was small 
—we, who were already practical teachers, 
needed no one to teach us how to teach. In 
each year we spent some time in the Practising 
School, where our work was supervised by the 


Master of Method, who was also headmaster of 


the school. One of his methods was to forbid . 


any teacher to sit down at any time. What I 
found in college was something totally un- 
expected, namely, leisure. I could easily do 
what I was expected to do, and so found oppor- 
tunity for doing what I wanted to do. 

By the time I returned to school, far- 
changes had been made. Teachers had long 
agitated against the iniquitous ‘payment by 
results’ system (again see Matthew Arnold), 
and by 1895 the old rigidity of individual ex- 
amination was gone. Inspectors were no longer 


inquisitors, but advisers. Teachers were free 


to attempt adventures in education, if they 
wished. Some wished; others longed for a 
return of the old routine. The most decisive 
sign of a new era was the Board of Education 
Act of 1899, which abolished the old Depart- 
ment and gave national education a ministry 
and President of its own. I need not describe 
the vital changes made by the Acts of 1902 and 
1903. By 1905, when the Board issued its first 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, it was clear 
that the new central authority was prepared to 
accept a larger measure of liberal education 
than the teachers seemed able or willing to give 
at the time. 

Why have I spent so much space in de- 
scribing these bygone days? Mainly because it 
is a story of growth, with a message of hope for 
the future. Nothing could have seemed more 
incapable of improvement than the elementary 
schools of 1888; by 1938 they had changed 
almost beyond recognition, though too many 
of them were still housed in the disgraceful old 
buildings. National education had proved its 
possession of genuine life and its capability of 
further development. From my later and 
larger experience as inspector of schools I 
formed a firm conviction that education, like 
water, finds its own level. But you must give it 
time. No persons are doing more harm to the 
cause of further education in England than 
those who are urging hasty compulsions and 
promising Eton-for-All as soon as the War is 
over. Let me say at once that there will not be 
Eton-for-All now or at any time, and further, 
that if you offered Eton to All, most of the All 
would reject it. 
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I have read the White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction with admiration, not un- 
mingled with alarm. It seems rather like the 
first draft of a Charter of Education for some 
newly founded and newly peopled colony. It 
does not quite forget, because it cannot forget, 
that we in England have an ancient and 
tangled tradition of education; but it appears 
to forget that we also have an ancient and 
deeply rooted tradition of indifference or actual 
hostility to education. Has not that tradition 
of hostility been overlooked? Politicians are 
promising an increased ration of education as 
if it were an increased ration of meat or sugar. 
Do they ever try to ascertain the feelings of the 
persons most concerned? Of course we must 
not be deterred from a nationally desirable 
policy because those we intend to benefit are 
hostile; but we ought to be quite clear in our 
minds that those who believe the English poor 
are pining for longer and better education 
imagine a vain thing. Have we already for- 
gotten what happened to Mr. Fisher’s Act? 
And have we forgotten that there is something 
known as saturation point? An Act of Parlia- 
ment can enlarge the scope of educaticn; it 
cannot enlarge the scope of minds. 

I find the White Paper ominously vague in 
one practical matter about which it should be 
perfectly clear, namely, the status of teachers. 
It proposes that the educational course shall be 
divided into two main divisions, one, from 5 to 
11, called primary, the other, from 11 to 15, 
called secondary, both grades being free. Be- 
yond 15 various types of ‘further’ education 
are proposed. Free secondary education has 
been slowly coming and is bound to come fully, 
as free elementary education was bound to 
come—when I first began teaching, elementary 
school children paid a weekly fee. The existing 
distinction between elementary and secondary 
schools is not an educational distinction, it is a 
social distinction. Elementary schools are al- 
ways regarded as places of social inferiority, 
and their teachers, however high their natural 
or acquired attainments, are always regarded 
as persons of social inferiority. This inferiority 
is officially enforced by marked differences in 
the standards of buildings, of amenities, and 
specially of staffing. What the White Paper 


does not make clear, what no spokesman for 
the White Paper has made clear, is whether 
these differences of standards are to be abolished 
or retained—whether, in short, the new pri- 
mary schools and the new secondary schools 
are to have the same standing. The question of 
recruitment of staff turns on this point. Uni- 
versity education for teachers has been dis- 
couraged on the ground that honours graduates 
are unwilling to accept service in elementary 
schools. Naturally; because they are unwilling 
to be remitted for life to what I have called a 
pariah class of teachers. 

To have taught in a primary school should 
be a positive qualification for teaching in a 
secondary school, and not, as now, a positive 
disqualification. High attainments and agree- 
able personality are equally desirable in both 
grades of school. The most highly qualified 
teachers I have ever seen have not been 
teachers in secondary schools, but teachers in 
our modern infant schools. There you will find 
the highest degree of versatility, of professional 
skill, of psychological understanding, and of 
personal devotion. Anybody of moderate ac- 
quirements can teach a fifth form; it requires 
almost miraculous skill to teach a class of fives. 
Let no one suppose that a pariah class of 
drudges will be good enough for our infant 
schools. I am no leveller and do not believe in 
the equality of man; but I am convinced that 
equality of status for teachers in the national 
education service is a prime necessity. Equality 
of status means a raising of status, and therefore 
a bigger and better flow of recruits. 

The White Paper should have begun with a 
firm declaration that the evil tradition which 
thought (and thinks) inferior teachers, rotten 
buildings, and enormous classes good enough 
for the children of working people was to be 
broken for ever. There should be no reservation 
of any kind about this—already the menace 
of a compulsory ‘Common School’ can be 
heard. Further it should have laid stress on the 
imperfectly apprehended fact that upon the 
success of the primary school depends the suc- 
cess of all forms of further education. Person- 
ally, I should drop the misleading terms 
‘primary’ and ‘elementary’ and boldly appro- 
priate for national use the term ‘preparatory 
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schools’; and I should make sure that they 
were really preparatory. Their main purpose 
should be to lay a firm foundation of English, 
spoken and written; and this important work 
should be committed to teachers of literary 
education, with a trained sense of words and a 
sound knowledge of English idiom and usage. 
Apparently committees have reported and 
authors have exhorted in vain; English is still 
the worst taught subject in schools. For the 
moment I am thinking of language rather than 
of literature ; for while the teaching of literature 
has certainly improved, the teaching of lan- 
guage has certainly not, as anyone can hear 
and read for himself. The very best technical 
and scientific instruction will be thrown away 
on students who have had no grounding in 
English as an instrument of precision. The 
teaching of English as an instrument of preci- 
sion is seriously defective in almost every kind 


of school, mainly because those who teach it 


have themselves no sense of precision in lan- 
guage. One remedy can be found in smaller 
classes, better teachers, and very much better 
books than the kinds commonly used. 

The surest way of creating a demand for 
higher education is to make the preparatory 
schools so attractive that the pupils will be 
eager to go on. There is too much talk of 
education in the abstract. Let us think rather 
of actual schools, actual children, and actual 
teachers. We must not suppose that a schooled 
population will be an educated population, nor 
forget that there are places and means of 
education besides schools. Let us beware of 
attempting too much at once. With time and 
good will, higher education will grow as 
naturally as elementary education grew after 
1870—as it grew before my own eyes after the 
distant days of 1888. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


USH, ’tis midnight, the village slumber- 
bound, 

ghosts and ghoulies all 
fast underground: 
no breath, no leaf—nor footfall, not a sound, 
but— 

Hey diddle diddie 

the cat and the fiddle! 
as up and down the kitchen floor 
the tabby cat scraped a fiddler’s tune— 
‘Head over heels and give us some more!’ 
said the dog as he danced in his silver shoon 
by the pearly light of the moon. ' 
‘Bravo!’ mooed Molly the cow 
from under the frosted apple bough, 
and pressing her nose to the window pane 
she peeped within— 
hello, on the shelf an elderly dish; 
his riveted joints were racked with pain 
yet how he wished 
to be able to dance again. 

‘Then why refrain?’ 

she asked and blew him a kiss. 
‘Watch me!’ 


Dance, dance, fiddle-dee-dee 
under the cox’s pippin tree ! 


‘Bless my stumps, I can’t resist!’ 
said the bachelor dish, 
and he put on his dancing pumps and kissed 
his lover the silver spoon. 
‘Dear lass, we’ll both be buried soon 
so dinna delay to dance with me 
and dinna forget 
if a jig’s too ragged a step, my pet, 
we can ask for a minuet.’ 
She helped him down to the kitchen floor, 
‘Try now!” 
He tries. 
‘My poor old rickety bones!’ 
he cries 


and groans, 
‘No more!’ 


Just then 

a gust blew open the kitchen door, 

the cat cried, ‘Look!’ and the cow cried, 
‘Fore!’ 

as away she swept with the wind galore 

on high! 

Think—Molly a minute ago 

chewing the cud as calm as clover, 

now decks awash and half-seas over 


rocketing up the sky, 
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milk-ho! See 
her fairy leap and swinging udder 
(doesn’t the thought of it make you shudder?) 
for soon she ’s over the hornéd moon, 
mad Molly the milker flying. 
With saucy kick and flip of the heel— 
the man in the moon cried, ‘Imbecile!’— 
she sends the stars a-shying. 

Hey diddle diddle 

the cat and the fiddle, 

the cow jumped over the moon, 

and the little dog laughed to see such fun 

as he danced in the light of the moon. 


Meanwhile, on the kitchen shelf the plate 
(or dish) antique, sedate, 

who much of late 

bemoaned his lonely bachelor state, 

made eyes at the silver spoon. 

‘A boon I’d ask of you,’ says he, 

‘my dearest love, come fly with me 

to the land of the humble bumble-bee 

and nuptial jollity. 

If Molly the cow jumped over the moon 
and knocked his loony smile awry 

and kicked the stars all over the sky, 

can’t a bachelor dish and a spinster spoon 
go honeymoon? 
Hey presto, fiddle-dee-dee, 

come, magic, into my wobbly knee! 


The door’s ajar and the garden gate, 
you’re seventy-seven, I’m eighty-eight— 
it’s not too late—’ 

‘—none too soon,’ 
said the elderly spoon. ‘But I like your taste.’ 
She kissed his shiny china face 
and he tenderly clasped her slender waist 
and helped her down. How grace- 
fully she pirouettes! And he? 
The moony magic anoints 
his old and rickety 
no longer slippery 
stiff rheumaticky joints. 
Away they race with quivering heart 
hobbledehoy down the garden path 
and out. 
‘Ah, bliss at last!’ they shout. 


So 

Darby the dish and Joan the spoon 
(the cat played the fiddle, the dog the buffoon) 
eloped in the light of the moon. 

Hey diddle diddle 

the cat and the fiddle, 

the cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such fun 

and the dish ran away with the spoon, the spoon, 

the dish ran away with the spoon. 


IAN SERRAILLIER 


NOONDAY GHOSTS 


O is softly calling whom 
In this rich, resplendent room, 
Jingling glass and stirring bloom? 


See the table-daffodils, 
How each trumpet lifts and thrills 
Ripe for utterance, and then stills; 


See the fire the sun puts out 
Made a ghost, the kettle-spout 
Puffing for a phantom-shout. 


The moth-brilliant, sylphine mote 
Dancing to some elfin note 
Is more real than the coat © 


Slackly hung across a chair— 
Hands that lift and limbs that wear 
Vanished like pale flame in air. 


And the clock that on and on 
Ticks, a deaf automaton, 
Ticks and ticks, his audience gone, 


Is less real than the small 
Mimic sun, whose focus-fall 
On its glass effaces all 


Time and Memory; burns and shifts 
To the mirror’s crystal rifts, 

Rifts and drifts, rifts and drifts, 
Searches down its pool profound 
Deeper than all plummets sound 
For the faces of the drowned. . . . 


Who is softly calling whom? 
Go: this rich resplendent room 
Keeps its secret until doom. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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schools’; and I should make sure that they 
were really preparatory. Their main purpose 
should be to lay a firm foundation of English, 
spoken and written; and this important work 
should be committed to teachers of literary 
education, with a trained sense of words and a 
sound knowledge of English idiom and usage. 
Apparently committees have reported and 
authors have exhorted in vain; English is still 
the worst taught subject in schools. For the 
moment I am thinking of language rather than 
of literature ; for while the teaching of literature 
has certainly improved, the teaching of lan- 
guage has certainly not, as anyone can hear 
and read for himself. The very best technical 
and scientific instruction will be thrown away 
on students who have had no grounding in 
English as an instrument of precision. The 
teaching of English as an instrument of preci- 
sion is seriously defective in almost every kind 


of school, mainly because those who teach it 


have themselves no sense of precision in lan- 
guage. One remedy can be found in smaller 
classes, better teachers, and very much better 
books than the kinds commonly used. 

The surest way of creating a demand for 
higher education is to make the preparatory 
schools so attractive that the pupils will be 
eager to go on. There is too much talk of 
education in the abstract. Let us think rather 
of actual schools, actual children, and actual 
teachers. We must not suppose that a schooled 
population will be an educated population, nor 
forget that there are places and means of 
education besides schools. Let us beware of 
attempting too much at once. With time and 
good will, higher education will grow as 
naturally as elementary education grew after 
1870—as it grew before my own eyes after the 
distant days of 1888. 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


USH, ’tis midnight, the village slumber- 
bound, 

ghosts and ghoulies all 
fast underground: 
no breath, no leaf—nor footfall, not a sound, 
but— 

Hey diddle diddle 

the cat and the fiddle! 
as up and down the kitchen floor 
the tabby cat scraped a fiddler’s tune— 
‘Head over heels and give us some more!’ 
said the dog as he danced in his silver shoon 
by the pearly light of the moon. 
‘Bravo!’ mooed Molly the cow 
from under the frosted apple bough, 
and pressing her nose to the window pane 
she peeped within— 
hello, on the shelf an elderly dish; 
his riveted joints were racked with pain 
yet how he wished 
to be able to dance again. 

‘Then why refrain?’ 

she asked and blew him a kiss. 
‘Watch me!’ 


Dance, dance, 
under the cox’s pippin tree ' 


‘Bless my stumps, I can’t resist!’ 
said the bachelor dish, 
and he put on his dancing pumps and kissed 
his lover the silver spoon. 
‘Dear lass, we'll both be buried soon 
so dinna delay to dance with me 
and dinna forget 
if a jig’s too ragged astep, my pet, 
we can ask for a minuet.’ 
She helped him down to the kitchen floor, 
‘Try now!” 
He tries. . 
‘My poor old rickety bones!’ 
he cries 
and groans, 
‘No more!’ 


Just then 

a gust blew open the kitchen door, 

the cat cried, ‘Look!’ and the cow cried, 
‘Fore!’ 

as away she swept with the wind galore 

on high! 

Think—Molly a minute ago 

chewing the cud as calm as clover, 

now decks awash and half-seas over 


rocketing up the sky, 
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milk-ho! See 
her fairy leap and swinging udder 
(doesn’t the thought of it make you shudder?) 
for soon she ’s over the hornéd moon, 
mad Molly the milker flying. 
With saucy kick and flip of the heel— 
the man in the moon cried, ‘Imbecile!’— 
she sends the stars a-shying. 

Hey diddle diddle 

the cat and the fiddle, 

the cow jumped over the moon, 

and the little dog laughed to see such fun 

as he danced in the light of the moon. 


Meanwhile, on the kitchen shelf the plate 
(or dish) antique, sedate, 

who much of late 

bemoaned his lonely bachelor state, 

made eyes at the silver spoon. 

‘A boon I’d ask of you,’ says he, 

‘my dearest love, come fly with me 

to the land of the humble bumble-bee 
and nuptial jollity. 

If Molly the cow jumped over the moon 
and knocked his loony smile awry 

and kicked the stars all over the sky, 

can’t a bachelor dish and a spinster spoon 
go honeymoon? 

Hey presto, fiddle-dee-dee, 

come, magic, into my wobbly knee! 


The door’s ajar and the garden gate, 
you’re seventy-seven, I’m. eighty-eight— 
it’s not too late—’ 

‘none too soon,” 
said the elderly spoon. ‘But I like your taste.’ 
She kissed his shiny china face 
and he tenderly clasped her slender waist 
and helped her down. How grace- 
fully she pirouettes! And he? 

The moony magic anoints 

his old and rickety 

no longer slippery 

stiff rheumaticky joints. 

Away they race with quivering heart 
hobbledehoy down the garden path 
and out. 

‘Ah, bliss at last!’ they shout. 


So 

Darby the dish and Joan the spoon 
(the cat played the fiddle, the dog the buffoon) 
eloped in the light of the moon. 

Hey diddle diddle 

the cat and the fiddle, 

the cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such fun 

and the dish ran away with the spoon, the spoon, 

the dish ran away with the spoon. 
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NOONDAY GHOSTS 


O is softly calling whom 
In this rich, resplendent room, 
Jingling glass and stirring bloom? 


See the table-daffodils, 
How each trumpet lifts and thrills 
Ripe for utterance, and then stills; 


See the fire the sun puts out 
Made a ghost, the kettle-spout 
Puffing for a phantom-shout. 


The moth-brilliant, sylphine mote 
Dancing to some elfin note 
Is more real than the coat 


Slackly hung across a chair— 
Hands that lift and limbs that wear 
Vanished like pale flame in air. 


And the clock that on and on 
Ticks, a deaf automaton, 
Ticks and ticks, his audience gone, 


Is less real than the small 
Mimic sun, whose focus-fall 
On its glass effaces all 


Time and Memory; burns and shifts 
To the mirror’s crystal rifts, 

Rifts and drifts, rifts and drifts, 
Searches down its pool profound 
Deeper than all plummets sound 
For the faces of the drowned. . . . 


Who is softly calling whom? 
Go: this rich resplendent room 
Keeps its secret until doom. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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IMPATIENT PASSENGER 
‘Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near’ 


OME, come, O charioteer, Most ready for its bed... 
Urge thy slow course: Pray, gallop this tract. 
Here is a p ’ 
Most ready for thy bier, 
Thy hearse, thy dawdling horse. . . . Whip up and gallop awhile, 
My heart’s gone on ahead: Just one short dusty mile, — 
My soul is packed: And you'll arrive . . . arrive...’ 
My body ’s nearly dead, NINA CUST 
BENOITE 
RVE your arms, Benoite, Upon the curve of your arm, Bencite, 
Straighten the doll’s limbs; The Beginning and the End. 
You stand in the succession, Benoite, 
Your inheritance begins. Sing to your doll, Benoite, 
And, such as I am, 
Smooth your doll’s hair, Benoite, I'll search the mountains for gold, Benoite, 
Or the great world will cease, And the fields for a lamb. 
The seed-time and the harvest, Benoite, k 
Of the earth’s increase. Put finger to your lips, Bencite, 
Lest your doll wake, 
Fold your doll closer, Benoite, And bless your great eyes, Benoite, 
Eternities depend For all our sake. 
HUBERT RILEY 
LANGUAGE A LA MODE 
AVE you, my friend, perused the daily And so do Table Bay and Tooting Bec, 
paper? Bandying ‘blueprint’, ‘bridgehead’, ‘vicious 


Have you remarked therein the dernier cri? 

Across the columns seen the catchwords caper, 

The clichés a la mode of *43? 

New words, hard pressing on the olds’ retiral, 

The pages of our public prints bedeck, 

Such as—to quote a sample—‘vicious spiral’, 

‘Blueprint’ and ‘bridgehead’; yes, and ‘bottle- 
neck’. 


War is indeed a fearful thing, invading 

Life’s every corner, so the bards have sung; 
And now these verbal bandits enfilading 

The homes and havens of our English tongue; 
Melbourne and Maine contend in their acquiral 


spiral’ 

And—oh, inevitably—‘bottleneck’. 

Oh wondrous words that shall not be dimi- 
nished ! 

I fall for you myself—I know not why; 

So much so that, when war is past and 
finished, 

I have a feeling that I shall reply 

To some inquiring grandchild whose desire’ll 

Be to know what his grandsire did, ‘By heck! 

I drew a blueprint of a vicious spiral ; 

I built a bridgehead in a bottleneck.’ 

HILTON BROWN 
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CART HORSES 


RNING the spring-warmed clods in listless mood, 
I woke to jolting wheels along the lane, 
And rested idly on my earthy spade 
To watch the horses pass: taut sinews strain, 
Branch-shadows shake across their swaying load, 
And rounded haunch, lithe flank and snowy side 
Blue-laced and rippled by the early sun. 
The patient power, the discipline, the pride 
Of those great toiling beasts lit my dulled mind, 
And joy came back to earth in one swift stride. 


MARGARET WILLY 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
THE ELDER CLASSICS 


INCE the appearance of the Summer 
Number of English an event of happy signi- 
fiance has been the ‘Festival of English 
Comedy’ at the Arts Theatre, with its revival, 
for the first time in 138 years, of Farquhar’s 
delightful comedy The Constant Couple. The 
success of this, and of the festival as a whole, 
has set many people thinking how much more 
might be done towards a due exploration of 
the elder classics in our national repertory. 
Like the revival of Congreve’s Love for Love, 
which has proved as popular as any new play 
of the London season, it has shown that the 
old comedies have an appeal not merely to 
students. They attract a growing public in the 
theatre itself, if only they can be fitly produced 
and acted for what they are worth. The differ- 
ence between being entombed on the book- 
shelf and springing to renewed life upon the 
actual stage is incalculable. How often an arm- 
chair critic thinks that his imagination can tell 
him whether a play is ‘good theatre’ or not! 
How often his verdict proves to be wrong! Un- 
doubtedly all plays have to be read by someone 
before they are acted; but performance is the 
only true test. Experience shows only too 
surely that many are called but few chosen. 
Here lies the distinction between the as- 
sembly of a repertory of comparatively recent 
plays, the production of which is more or less 
vivid in one’s memory, and the digging out of 


Ig! 


dusty volumes. The one task is easy. “The 
foundation of a repertory’, said Sir Henry 
Irving, ‘is a series of successes’. Nothing could 
be simpler. It is quite another affair to search 
among the thousands of printed and published 
plays, most of which have been completely and 
justly forgotten, in the hope of finding a candi- 
date for immortality. The task is altogether too 
formidable to be undertaken hastily. There is 
a certain guidance, of course, among the many 
critical surveys of our drama; but their value 
is mainly negative. If the critic has read the 
play conscientiously and found it hopeless, it 
probably is so. Otherwise there is no knowing. 
It is a case of tracing the achievements of one 
art in the products of another. On the other 
hand, the stage-history of a play, and the re- 
action to it of generations of actors and audi- 
ences, is far more important than is generally 
imagined. The Constant Couple, for instance, 
had held its place in our stage-repertory for 
over two centuries. It was constantly being 
revived up to the beginning of ‘Eighteen 
Hundred and War-time’. No play lives in the 
favour both of actors and public without a 
reason. Sometimes its inherent dramatic value 
is seized upon by an adaptor, and a new play 
written, which takes the place of its original— 
as did Hamlet and The Taming of the Shrew. 
Sometimes the opposite happens. Either way, 
the survivor is the classic. Accordingly, if any- 
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thing so dreadful as a committee were formed 
for the compilation of a national repertory of 
elder classics, I should strongly advise that a 
collection should first be made of plays which 
have been frequently revived in the natural 
course of events during at least a hundred 
years. When these have been thoroughly sifted, 
and worked upon by actors and actresses, then 
the others could have their chance. A further 
need is to divide between those which would be 
useful as a reflection of their period, and would 
respond to a stylized production, and those 
that are good for almost any setting. How 
much this matters is shown, for instance, in the 
history of The Beggars’ Opera. 1 remember 
seeing a performance of it some ten years before 
Nigel Playfair’s carefully-studied ‘period’-re- 
vival. It seemed then dull and dreary, and 
went for nothing. 

Looking back over the scores of revivals of 
the elder classics that I have seen in the course 
of the past fifty years, one thing that emerges is 
the small number of those which I should wish 
to see again. Another is the effect, to this end, 
of appropriate and faithful production. The 
whole canon of Shakespeare would, of course, 
go straight into the list without question. I 
should include Titus Andronicus and Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre—if only for their extreme interest. 
Their revival at the Old Vic and Open Air 
respectively was well worth while, though John 
Coleman’s garbled version of Pericles at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon in the first year of the century 
was hardly saved even by the acting of Lily 
Brayton and Lilian Braithwaite. I have a 
peculiarly haunting recollection of Patrick 
Kirwan’s production of the Coventry Nativity 
Play at the Old Vic, with the Shepherds 
dancing through the audience as they sang. 
Everyman is a play for which a standard pro- 
duction—as nearly as possible on the lines laid 
down by William Poel and Ben Greet—is 
particularly to be desired. One cannot hope to 
repeat that unforgettable first presentation of 
modern times in the Charterhouse; but the 
spirit of it can be preserved. The Salzburg 
concoction of Hugo von Hofmannsthal and 
the current ballet have both tended to bring in 
distractions which destroy the simplicity and 


dignity of our English original—let the Dutch 


claim what priority it will. Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus is another indelible William Poel 
memory. Recent revivals have confirmed the 
value of that great play for our modern stage, 
Beaumont-and-Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, in which some of us have memories 
first of Nigel Playfair and afterwards of Noel 
Coward as young Ralph, is, of course, tho- 
roughly ensconced in our popular repertory 
already. I myself have a great affection for 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, so beautifully 
produced just twenty years ago by the Phoenix 
Society, with the musical help of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. I can still hear the late A. B. 
Walkley, who happened to sit next me at the 
first performance, exclaiming, as he searched 
his programme on Isabel Jeans’s entry, “Who is 
this adorable creature?’ Ben Jonson only ap- 
peals to me, I am afraid, in his comedies. His 
‘learnéd sock’ must be on. Sejanus I found just 
heavy and boring on the stage; but The Ale- 
chemist, Bartholomew Fair, Every Man in his 
Humour, Epicoene, and Volpone in its original 
form—the more of them the merrier! Dekker’s 
Shoemakers’ Holiday has always been a joy. I am 
inclined to share the distaste of my old friend, 
William Archer, for Elizabethan efforts at the 
process known to present-day film-producers 
as ‘spine-chilling’. Webster’s Duchess of Malfi 
may be spoken of by others with bows and 
doffed hats. Its production on the stage has 
hitherto left me cold. I must confess to pre- 
ferring Ford’s The Broken Heart, in which 
Eleanor Calhoun gave so exquisite a perfor- 
mance, to his ’ Tis Pity She’s A Whore. This has 
been more in vogue of late years—I do not care 
to guess why. All who were there will have 
kept in mind a production of Lodge-and- 
Greene’s Looking-Glass for London and England 
by a little body called “The Venturers’, which 
passed unfortunately away at the outbreak of 
the last war. Our debt to Sir Barry Jackson for 
his revivals of the elder classics at Birmingham 
and Malvern is not to be forgotten. He was 
not the first to revive those entertaining old 
curios, Ralph Roister Doister and Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle; but we owe him very much gratitude 
for his revivals of Thomas Heywood’s A Woman 
Killed with Kindness and The Fair Maid of the 
West, and that charmiug interlude, The Play of 
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the Wether. Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old 
Debts is one of those actor’s classics, as we saw 
when Robert Atkins put it on at the Old Vic, 
which are never likely to be out of the running 
for long. So, too, with The Witch of Edmonton, 
which gave Edith Evans one of her earliest 
triumphs. 

Just at present the success of Love for Love— 
not to mention The Constant Couple—suggests 
that there is at the moment a special Restora- 
tion vogue. I wonder whether this is a real 
tribute to genius. Sometimes I find myself 
rather suspecting the attitude of the war-time 
public. At the Haymarket, for instance, they 
are inclined to revel in the naughtiness, without 
showing very much appreciation of Congreve’s 
irony. At any rate one gathers so from the 
eager shout of laughter over anything that can 
be construed into a risky line. It was the same, 
we know, in Congreve’s own day, and was one 
of the reasons for his leaving the theatre in 
disgust. This kind of thing we have always 
with us; and it is not confined to the classics. 
Whatever the moral point of view, Congreve’s 


Love for Love and The Way of the World, with 
their incomparable prose rhythms, are not 
likely ever to be revived in vain. For my part 
the Restoration revival that I have on the 
whole most enjoyed, and should like best to see 
repeated, was that of Otway’s Venice Preserved. 
And why should not Milton’s Comus and Samson 
Agonistes be counted in their periods? How 
curiously alike, in many respects, are Con- 
greve’s Millamant and that ‘ship of Tarsus’, 
Milton’s Dalila! One realized this when one 
saw Samson’s enchantress sailing up the steps 
of Tewkesbury Abbey on an afternoon that can 
never happen again. I must leave Dryden and 
other and later plays to another season. Still, 
it is worth noting that the possibilities of pro- 
ducing the elder classics in something ap- 
proaching the original conditions are peculiarly 
apt just now. We have the old Theatre Royal 
at Bristol almost its eighteenth-century self 
again. Here, too, is Robert Atkins rejoicing 
over the chance Stratford’s Memorial Theatre 
will afford him of using an apron stage for plays 
that cannot be done rightly without it. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
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Hardy the Novelist: an Essay in Criticism. By 
Lorp Davin Cecit. (The Clark Lectures 
given at Cambridge in 1942.) Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is the most illuminating book that has 
been written on Hardy. The analysis is pierc- 
ing; the judgement is balanced; and the easy 
flowing style makes the book a delight to read. 

Lord David Cecil utters a warning that the 
first duty of a critic is to realize the range of the 
author dealt with. Hardy’s range as a novelist 
lies within the village: his picture of country 
life is the most individual manifestation of his 
imaginative power. Indeed he successfully 
portrays only characters of a peasant-like sim- 
plicity, and the only mode of speech he vividly 
reproduces is that of the Wessex countryman. 
Persons of a higher social class or a complex 
intellectual type he cannot vitalize. Lady 
Constantine, Mrs. Charmond, Angel, Knight 
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converse in a stilted style. Within his limited 
range, however, Hardy is superbly successful. 
Giles and Fancy, Gabriel and Bathsheba, are 
flesh and blood, touched with an imaginative 
light that makes them glow with pathos or 
majesty. His creative power is at its highest in 
describing passionate characters. Their eyes 
are fixed upon one object—a loved man or 
woman—for whom they are prepared to sacri- 
fice everything, and if they fail to gain this, 
their life is ruined. 

Akin to the stilted dialogue of his gentlemen 
and ladies Hardy’s language is often marred by 
what Lord David Cecil calls a ‘perverse plea- 
sure in crabbed language’, by clichés, and by 
genteel circumlocutions. Yet at his best an in- 
tense imagination expresses itself in phrases and 
rhythm that are the very embodiment of his 
conception. Nowhere is this more notable than 
in his openings and endings: for example the 
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endings of The Woodlanders, The Trumpet Major, 
and some of the tales in Life’s Little Ironies. 
(Lord David Cecil unduly depreciates Hardy’s 
short stories.) 

Nature plays a larger part in Hardy’s books 
than in those of any other English novelist. 
In his vision there is no Wordsworthian mysti- 
cism or contrast between the peaceful innocent 
natural world and the feverish life of man. 
‘God made the country and man made the 
town’, said Cowper. Hardy thought the same 
force had made both, and that in neither was 
there anything divine: but man at all events 
can feel pity—as nature does not—and some- 
times subordinates his own happiness to that of 
others. 

Lord David Cecil’s explanation of the extra- 
ordinary mixture of merits and defects in the 
Wessex novels is that Hardy was a fine artist 
but an indifferent craftsman. His imagination 
is so much more powerful than his critical sense 
that it often leads him to over-emphasize the 
part played by chance in producing catas- 
trophe. At other times it causes him to dis- 
regard probability if it stands in the way of the 
impression he wishes to make. This is flagrant 
in Tess. Stevenson wrote of the ‘illogical bullet’ 
that leads to the final tragedy in The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. There is an equally illogical 
knife when Tess kills Alec. 

Lord David Cecil points out that when in 
Jude the Obscure Hardy attempted a more realis- 
tic form of novel writing the story was no more 
probable than those of his earlier books, and 
the improbability seemed more out of place. 
In the main—says Lord David Cecil—Hardy 
followed the formula of Fielding, Smollett, 
Scott, but to achieve tragic intensity turned for 
a model to writers that lived before the novel 
was invented. ‘Tess differs from a Dickens 
heroine. She is not more like Anna Karenina, 
however. She is more like the Duchess of Malfi. 
Eustacia is the sister of Vittoria. Joseph Poor- 
grass, Gaffer Cantle and the rest of Hardy’s 
rustics are of the family of Snug the Joiner and 
Bottom the Weaver.’ The background is of 
course different. The Elizabethans saw man 
as an immortal soul created by a beneficent 
God to whom he was responsible. Hardy’s 
interpretation of existence was a struggle be- 


tween man and an indifferent fate: ‘what his 
vision loses in splendour’ (adds Lord David 
Cecil finely) ‘it gains in poignancy’. 

It remains to be hoped that the writer of this 
masterly work of criticism will give us a parallel 
volume on Hardy’s verse. 

V. H. COLLINS 


The Figure of Beatrice. By CHARLES WILLIAM, 

Faber. 10s. 6d. 

During the last years Mr. Charles Williams 
has been increasingly concerned in thought, as 
well as in heraldic mathematical and vital 
verse, with the two ways in which human selves 
may become consciously aware of God. It is 
with the simpler and more direct and less 
generalized way that our age is most familiar: 
with the Via Negativa, the Way of the Rejec- 


tion of Images, the ‘dazzling darkness’ that . 


draws the writer of The Cloud of Unknowing and 
Henry Vaughan, and the later Aldous Huxley 
in our own country; and is known to Eastern 
contemplatives as to Dionysius the Areopagite 
and to St. John of the Cross. It is in the other 
Way, more organic, less consciously followed, 
less known, and more closely in harmony both 
with the nature of the ‘average sensual man’ 
and with the Christian rejoicing in the incarna- 
tion of God, that Mr. Williams is primarily 
interested. He calls it the Way of the Affirma- 
tion of Images, and he has tentatively traced 
from it a ‘theology of romantic love’, whose 
premise is that to fall in love is to know in 
wonder, joy, charity and humility the glory of 
God shining in and through a human creature. 
He has written of it in his own poetry, and in 
his critical prose he has shown it in the work of 
the English Romantics, and later in that of 
Coventry Patmore, who really believed that 
one of the purposes of marriage was to make 
vivid ‘the mystical union that is betwixt Christ 
and His Church’. Here, he considers it in its 
first full formulation, its literary fountain head, 
the poems of Dante. 

To follow in detail his thesis and his exposi- 
tion, quick with crystalline intellectual excite- 
ment, would be to write without limit. Here it 
is only possible briefly to comment on a few 
aspects of his achievement. One is, that he has 
made comprehensible in terms of human ex- 
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perience, without tincture of theological ‘arbi- 
trariness’, the nature of mortal sin, as it is seen 
beginning with the lovable love of Paolo and 
Francesca, and descending in slow inevitable 
expansion and intensity to where the totali- 
tarian Satan absorbs into himself Judas who 
betrayed the divine order in Christ, and Brutus 
(seen as Quisling) who betrayed the human 
order in Caesar. It is shown that corruption 
worked in the lovers when they attempted to 
find fulfilment solely in their feelings for one 
another, withdrawing attention ‘from God, 
Whose beauty each had manifested to each; a 
false romanticism’ whose force (incidentally) 
may be traced in objective fact in the historical 
process which led from the exaltation of feeling 
in the early German romantics to the develop- 
ment of the full Nazi creed that the self should 
be wholly yielded in unreflecting emotion to 
the ravening State dedicated to pride and 
force. 

With an equal skill Mr. Williams interprets 
the slow ascent through Purgatory and into the 
heavens where each soul is integrated within 
itself and with all other blessed selves in the re- 
joicing hierarchy, the organic City of God. It 
is interesting to note that whereas in the poem 
quadruple layers of meaning are ‘included in 
one set of words’, so that it is a single harmony 
where sing the voices of what might be called 
surrealist, romantic, classic, and metaphysical 
verse; so in the redeemed selves the deep un- 
conscious powers of bodily being, the subcon- 
scious stirred by strange meanings, the reason- 
able mind, and the faculty of contemplation are 
all equally present in glory, and even the gro- 
tesque surrealist beasts in which the bodily 
powers found their analogy are given a kind 
of heraldic salvation in the figure of the Twy- 
Natured Griffin. RENEE HAYNES 


The Man Born to be King. By Dorotuy L. 
Sayers. Victor Gollancz. Pp. 343.. 10s. 6d. 


This volume contains the plays that have 
been twice broadcast under this name, to- 
gether with prefatory matter by Miss Sayers 
herself, by Mr. J. M. Welch (Director of Reli- 
gious Broadcasting, B.B.C.), and by Mr. Val 
Gielgud who produced them. In addition to 
this, there are the notes which the author sent 
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to the producer with each play, indicating her 
interpretations, making suggestions as to the 
points to be emphasized and, in particular, 
giving descriptions of the personalities and 
peculiarities of the speakers. The reader can 
thus go over again the text of the plays side by 
side with the author’s account of her design 
and her description of the planning and pro- 
ducing; we see the workshop and the finished 
work together. 

Much has been said of the religious signifi- 
cance of these plays and the controversy is still 
fresh in many readers’ memories; the opposi- 
tion, Miss Sayers remarks, ‘obligingly did all 
our publicity for us at, I fear, considerable ex- 
pense to themselves’. To readers of English 
their artistic quality will be a matter only 
second in interest to their religious significance, 
and it is of that aspect that I should like to 
speak briefly here. 

Three problems confront the author of a 
sequence such as this. The first we may call 
briefly that of the orientation of the mood. 
Clearly, as Miss Sayers points out and as all 
experts in the aesthetics of drama will agree, 
neither the individual plays nor the complete 
cycle can be regarded as tragedy. Tragedy and 
religious experience are mutually exclusive, 
except in the rare cases of tragedy of damnation. 
Equally clearly they are not to be regarded 
solely as chronicles or history plays, for there is 


‘a continuous idea (which is not political) run- 


ning through and linking them into a sequence. 
They must, in fact, be entered in the somewhat 
exclusive category of religious drama and will 
be found to be true members of this category as 
often as they reveal their central theme to be 
religious experience (as does, for example, 
Samson Agonistes) and to fall out of it as often as 
they are concerned mainly with historical fact . 
or dogma (as are the greater number of the 
medieval Bible History plays). In fact, they 
appear to pass to and fro between the two cate- 
gories and thus throw some interesting light on 
the frontiers of both types of drama. 

But this problem of orientation of mood was 
not the only one which confronted the author. 
Two more at least equally formidable are in- 
herent in the scheme. First, a series of plays 
was to be written which should have shape as 
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individuals and yet coalesce into a whole 
which also had shape, a whole which was itself 
a design and not a string of separate plays. 
How she set about achieving this by the unifi- 
cation of the central idea as well as by shaping 
and relating of episodes and characters is well 
described by Miss Sayers herself (Introd., 
pp. 29-32). Second only to that was the prob- 
lem of the medium, that of broadcast drama 
distinguished from drama presented on the 
stage. And here she had but partial help from 
her forerunners of the past 2,000 odd years and 
substantial help only from those of the last two 
decades. Broadcast drama (the precise com- 
plement of the silent film) is finding its way 
slowly to its own technique; at present it does 
not always recognize its limitations and is prone 
to abuse rather than to use its resources. A 
play that cannot be seen, like a film that cannot 
be heard, has abdicated from half its privileges 
and must be tactful and adroit in its use of those 
that remain if it is to maintain any dramatic 
functions worth the name. Here Miss Sayers 
shows herself well abreast of contemporary 
technique and may, it is to be hoped, be looked 
to as a leader in the much-needed experiment 
and exploration of the future. 

The artistic difficulties of this task—which 
are quite distinct from the controversial nature 
of the subject-matter—were, then, of three 
kinds: the inherent difficulty of reconciling 
dramatic form with religious theme, the always 
notorious difficulty of writing a group of plays 
which shall be at once individuals and a whole, 
and the peculiar difficulty of working in an as 
yet only partially developed medium. On all 
these Miss Sayers has made a valiant attack 
and on all three she has, in her commentary, 
some penetrating remarks and advice to offer. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


POETRY AND PROSE 


The Right to Live. By Max Plowman. Andrew 
Dakers. 7s. 6d. 

The Literature of England (A.D. 500 to 1942). By 
J. Entwistte and Eric 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Selected Poems. By Joun Haut, Kerru Douctas, 
and Norman Nicuotson. John Bale and 
Staples, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


A Stranger Here. By CLARE CAMERON. Privately 
printed. James Wakeham & Co., 118 Ken- 
sington Church Street, London, W. 8. 25. 6d. 
Max Plowman, critic, editor, poet, pro- 

fessing Christian, literary idealist, and one of the 

most active and unselfish of socialist workers, 
died during the present war, at the age of fifty- 
seven. But his posthumous volume of over 
thirty essays, The Right to Live, will not be com- 
pletely approved by every reader. Though he 
served with honour during the last war he 
finally resigned his commission, and developed 
into a very active pacifist, believing that force 
can never ultimately overcome force. But his 
testimony reaily belongs to the years immedi- 
ately following the last war, and seemed mis- 
taken and out of place after 1933, while it 
displays subtleties of reasoning and approach 
that are occasionally bewildering. Much of 
this his friend Middleton Murry tries to ex- 
plain in an enthusiastic and splendidly written 
introduction. The fact of the matter is that 
Max Plowman ‘renounced’ war rather than 
denounced it, believing that an heroic and 
necessary activity in the development of civili- 
zation had become completely played out. ‘It 
was not, to him, essentially a despicable but 
rather a human thing. But it had become in- 
human. Fair fight had been degraded into 
mass-murder. An industrial civilization had 
made war a blasphemy.’ Max Plowman’s atti- 
tude, of course, was right; but how could any- 
thing so socialist and international move an 
inch in the face of Hitlerism and Fascism! 

Even Communism he adversely criticized, his 

socialism being ofa very free and individualistic 

character. The title of the book, The Right to 

Live, is broadly embracing, for comparatively 

few of the essays are about pacifism pure and 

simple. Hamlet, Macbeth, Lyric and Drama, 

D. H. Lawrence, John Donne, Freud, and 

William Blake are among Max Plowman’s 

many themes. His pages on Blake are of pecu- 

liar significance. Max Plowman was probably 
our greatest authority on Blake, at any rate of 
the post-1918 years, as is natural with one 
whose mind so frequently moved along the 
same channels. What is strange is that when 
he wrote verse (he published two or three 
volumes of verse) his style and manner of dic 
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tion were so completely different from Blake’s. 
Only one of his lyrics is likely to survive this 
century, while of the essays there are probably 
several. 

The Literature of England is an odd sort of 
literary history or survey. In places, too, it is 
downright unscholarly and unfair. It purports 
to cover the ground from A.D. 500 to 1942. But 
more than half of it is about the literature of England 
since 1800, while a great deal too much space is 
occupied with the literature since 1920 (surely 
one of the very weakest periods). Writers who 
are probably merely ephemeral or have seemed 
little better than racketeers get far too much 
praise or space, while others that are men- 
tioned have published very little (and that 
often dubious), mere squires or pages who have 
not yet won their knight’s spurs. Clearly there 
is much indiscipline and disorder and even 
rebellion in the Castle of Literature to have 
made this kind of thing possible. The omis- 
sions, too, are extraordinary. Not so much as 
a quarter of a line about Middleton Murry 
(one of the most dynamic Voices of this Age) 
nor Hugh I’A. Fausset nor Max Plowman, 
nor Professor C. E. M. Joad; nor those recent 
widely-read writers, M. P. Shiel, Eden Phill- 
pots, Liam O’Flaherty, and Thomas Burke— 
chiefly distinguished for their creative fiction. 
Nor is Edward Thompson so much as men- 
tioned, either as poet, novelist, or writer on 
India. Nor is there any word among the poets 
about Laurence Binyon, Katherine Tynan, 
Seumas O’Sullivan, Padraic Colum, Austin 
Clarke, Gerald Gould, E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
Geoffrey Faber, Maurice Baring, nor of those 
two chief recent voices of Scotland, William 
Soutar and Hugh MacDiarmid. Maurice 
Baring is completely omitted also as a prose 
writer, and so is the other authority on Czarist 
Russia, Stephen Graham. That very fine 
woman-poet, Ruth Pitter, is mentioned only 
in a list of names—and merely as the contri- 
butor to a second-rate anthology. Several left- 
wing verse anthologies are mentioned, but not 
The Oxford Book of English Verse or Thomas 
Moult’s Best Poems series. The three pages on 
modern autobiography completely omit valu- 
able works by Ernest Rhys and Douglas Gold- 
ting, but include two or three which seem 


hardly worth noticing. Among literary periodi- 
cals we are confronted by Horizon and New 
Writing, but there is no mention of The Book- 
man, The Dublin Magazine, English, The Poetry 
Review, or Middleton Murry’s Adelphi. It is a 
very left-handed literary history, but one which 
might have achieved some eccentric distinction 
if, in the modern part, about two score of 
names had been completely omitted, and then 
half as many others added, and more balance 
shown as regards the amount of space allotted 
to those retained. As it stands it frequently 
makes a useful reference book, but after 1920 
only if you already know the subject rather 
well and can read between the lines. 

Selected Poems by the young poets John Hall, 
Keith Douglas, and Norman Nicholson (who 
is mentioned in the above captious literary 
survey) contains some good verse, but also far 
too much that is indisciplined and over-sym- 
bolical and nonsensically exuberant. They all 
write in much the same way, but the most vital 
and rhythmically powerful of the three and the 
most capable of expansion seems to be Keith 
Douglas. 

Very different is A Stranger Here (limited to 
250 copies), a collection of poems by Clare 
Cameron (the wife of Thomas Burke), for here 
is continuous clarity and discipline. It is a very 
restful, comforting, and melodious little book, 
full of pastoral feeling and often profound and 
truly mystical—one of those books which seem 
to get better every time you read them. It is 
somewhat lacking in dynamic power or physical 
sensation, but even in that there are exceptions, 
as, for instance, the stanza: 

For he is not of us. 

In him the fire burns low and barren is earth, 

Stagnant the water and bound the wings of 

the air. 

Divorced from the primal gods 

And fallen from Eden, 

Pursuing the phantoms of mind in the bubble 

of self 

See, he is Man. 

A little book that A.E. (George Russell) would 
have delighted in. It is time that Clare 
Cameron discontinued being a stranger and 
gave us some more, and in larger editions. 
HERBERT PALMER 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


OLD WAYS AND NEW ROADS 


Instead of Tears: In Memoriam H.M.S. Cossack. 
By Marre CarmicHaEt Storrs. Published 
by Count Potocki de Montalk, Half Moon 
Cottage, Little Bookham, Surrey. 6d. net. 

Canterbury Lyrics. By Dorotuy GARDINER. 
Gibbs & Sons, Orange Street, Canterbury. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Unfailing Spring. By Curve Sansom. The 
Favil Press. 2s. net. 

New Roads, 1943. Edited by ALEx Comrort 
and Joun Bayuiss. The Grey Walls Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 


In the admirably sane, discerning essay 
which Mr. E. H. Ramsden contributes to New 
Roads, 1943—an interesting, if uneven, an- 
thology devoted to ‘New Directions in Art and 
Writing’—he touches on the eternal problem 
in all ages for all artists (and that word of course 
includes musicians, poets, sculptors, even prose- 
writers) of conflict between old and new, be- 
tween tried tradition, and fresh, rash, intoxica- 
ting experiment. His conclusion is reconciling. 
‘Everything depends upon the personal con- 
victions of the artist, upon the idea and upon 
the fundamental honesty of purpose by which 
it is conditioned.’ So long as the thing has life 
in it, it will live. 

By such a canon—and it goes to the root of 
the matter—there is something durable in all 
these books. Consider Instead of Tears, a re- 
quiem, composed by Dr. Marie Stopes in the 
grand manner and with an organ swell of har- 
mony, for the men who went down with H.M.S. 
Cossack. For my private taste, it may be too 
richly coloured, too pictorial; the wave-like 
stanza flowing toward the central couplet and 
ebbing from it, too regular, though ingenious, 
to capture that wayward element, water. But 
I understand fully that this poem surges from 
within, with an over-brimming passion of 
feeling that demanded just such a richness and 
fullness of expression, for the heart’s relief: 


Our grief for you, poignant and personal 
But crystallises woe for all our dead. 


Miss Dorothy Gardiner in Canterbury Lyrics 


compels, more pensively, similar sympathy, 
Her poems, though easily expressed, are truly 
felt. It is a feeling we all, now, must share— 
haunted, rather haunting. Here is old England 
that bred the England of Dunkirk. Here is 
history caught in a stone or the upthrow of a 
spade. Here are the old, beloved towns, the 
ageless country-side. Is she a strong poet? No, 
But she is grave, touching, and a bit of a crafts- 
woman like the old guildsmen of her cathedral 
city. The most ambitious poem, and the best, 
in her little book is Life and Death of a House, 
It re-creates a red-brick, ancient homestead 
built in 1633 on holy ground, in the shade of 
the great Cathedral. Three hundred years it 
stood : 


Between the gables live and die 
Hearts quiet and unquiet. Peace and war 
Among the storms continually 
Shake out alternate banners; as before 
New brother chants his progress to old foe. 
The stripling limes to leafy giants grow, 
Their heads sky-tall; their anchors thrusting 
deep 

Into good earth. And rooks the old order 
keep 

Lodged in the topmost branches, where the 
wind 


Tosses the knotty cradles of their kind. 


At the last that dear house, with orchard, 
garden, trees, panelled rooms, and all its 
memories was stricken by the bomb that sought 
the tall cathedral: 


‘Stricken in its stead, my little house has 
perished.’ 


Mr. Clive Sansom’s The Unfailing Spring isa 
different kind of book—reticent and medita- 
tive. Walter de la Mare’s benison on it, by 
way of preface, says nearly all. But to his 
praise of skill, to his appreciation of these 
clearly distilled truths, I should like to add my 
pleasure in a focused tranquillity. This poet 
handles old verse forms freshly, new forms with 
respect for English usage in speech and gram- 
mar. He attends, he apprehends. I choose 
Inscription for an Old Tomb to quote, because its 
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measured octosyllabics, 
manner, have an eternal English youth: 


seventeenth century in 


And when Lord Death with all his gear 
Stays his tireless horses here, 
Disarms Possession, Love and Pride 
And goes his way with me beside, 
Do not grieve that I have gone 

This my latest journey on, 

Nor think, because thy love is slain 
Thou and I not meet again, 

But know I go with Death before 

A little space, and nothing more, 
Finding way and home for thee 
When thou, in time, shalt follow me. 


So we come to New Roads, 1943—a serious, 
self-conscious, but earnest testimony as to what 
modern youth is doing in the arts. It eschews 
any poetic reputations ‘fully established prior 
to the War’. It proposes, as Derek Stanford 
says, in his introductory essay, to set up ‘barely 
decipherable sign-posts pointing the way down 
little trodden roads’. Yet their ghostly fingers 
attempt to indicate a ‘mental journey to a land 
where one can find deeper imaginative dream- 
ing and generous action’. 

Many readers of English will have to wrestle 
with this book. Ihave. I enjoyed it. These 
young people are seeking, experimenting, 
trying, propounding. Many of them are fight- 
ing for us. And a number, even by the old 
logic, have the root of poetry in them. Read 
Alex Comfort or Robert Faulds (who, whether 
he knows it or not, looks back to Browning), 
read Kathleen Raine, stiff in her criticism, but 
an austere, devoted artist in her poetry, read 
Wrey Gardiner, David Gascoyne, Robert 
Greacen, and the prophetic Emmanuel Lit- 
vinoff. ... There are some posturers. But 
the best among them have an ear, a purity of 
line and phrase, a sort of dedicated personality 
that is of this age and no other. They may 
call themselves (they do!) Anarchists, Apoca- 
lyptics, Surrealists, politicians, poets, artists. 
It all comes back to Shelley: 

‘The world’s great age begins anew.’ 

I wish there were space to illustrate that. 
Strangeness to present mood and fashion is 
nothing. Witness Beethoven in his day, Keats 
inhis, As Mr. Ramsden hasit, if contemporary 


art seems remote from life to-day, it is ‘ahead 
of its time, it has already advanced to the 
next stage, and to the envisagement of a. 
world dominated by a constructive spirit, a 
liberated imagination and a sense of permanent 
values’. We elders must bring all we have of 
understanding and bridging intelligence if 
these younger dreamers’ dreams are to be 
fulfilled. VIOLA GARVIN 


Redbrick University. By 
Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. 
In reading this book it is a minor pleasure to 

speculate on the identity of the widely ex- 

perienced university teacher calling himself by 
the bristling northern name on its title-page. 

Several clues are afforded of a broad kind. (I 

have decided that Truscot is not a lecturer in 

English, one remark on the subject being thirty 

years out of date.) But wherever he is now 

settled, brooding and working in his right 
name, the place is lucky to have him and must 
know it. 

One suspects that Truscot’s travels and so- 
journs have not been undertaken for the sake 
of the subject he teaches so much as for the 
sake of the ways and customs of the places in 
which he has taught it; that, for instance, he 
would prefer an invitation to Harvard to one 
to the Huntington Library. For the material 
of such a book as this is not gathered by a 
scholar for whom little else matters than his 
subject, which remains the same in Aberdeen 
or Chicago. Truscot is an explorer of the 
elaborate polities of the universities and of the 
kinds of life lived within them. He is closely 
acquainted with the ways of Oxbridge (the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge) and of 
Redbrick (the universities of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, &c.)—he disclaims any first- 
hand knowledge of London University which 
he rightly considers to present special problems 
—and he knows these types of universities not 
only on their academic and administrative sides 
but also on their student side (his picture of the 
daily life of the Redbrick undergraduate is 
Wellsian in its convincing realism, his answer 
to the N.U.S. agitators is sound, and he dis- 
cusses staff-student contacts wisely). His survey 
therefore is both broad and detailed. 


Bruce Truscort. 
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But the purpose of his book is a policy not a 
picture, a policy which is worked out with a 
full and timely sense of implications educa- 
tional, social, and financial. His plea is no less 
rousing than this: that there should be a 
levelling-up of university standards; that Red- 
brick, while retaining its special qualities 
(should we put them as earnestness and in- 
dustry?) should be levelled-up to Oxbridge, 
and so should cease to play the part of consola- 
tion prize for those local secondary-schoolers 
who have failed to break away to Oxbridge. 
If this levelling-up were effected, the best and 
good scholars of all secondary and of all public 
schools too could enter whatever university 
offered them the best teaching in their parti- 
cular subject. A student of the future would 
choose Greybrick for history because, just then, 
it happened that the general grasp on history 
was firmer at Greybrick than elsewhere, but, 
for the same reason, would migrate to Blue- 
brick for his course on eighteenth-century 
France, and to Oxbridge for his course on 
American history. Truscot believes that the 
universities should pool their resources more 
than they do. In this way they would improve 
them. 

The university excelling in a particular sub- 
ject would be that university engaged most 
solidly and brilliantly in researching on it. For 
to Truscot the essential thing about a univer- 
sity is that it consists of a group of people busily 
adding to the world’s knowledge and under- 


standing, and teaching them as a by-product, 
Not that every researcher is a good lecturer, 
but that a researcher is the only person who 
can know his subject in a way which qualifies 
him to teach it. (The good researcher who 
lectures badly fails technically, and should take 
lessons in his art.) 

Obviously little can be done on Truscot’s 
lines till Redbrick receives a greatly increased 
Treasury grant: levelling-up is an expensive 
process when we remember that the level is 
that of the library at Queen’s, the Gibbs 
building at King’s, and the high tables gener- 
ally. One hopes the increased funds will be 
forthcoming, and that Redbrick will spend 
them wisely. A portion of the rise should cer- 
tainly go to enriching the middle-grade lec- 
turers, and to providing those professors whose 
brains do not rot in their chairs with a salary 
scale which shall slide up to, say, £2,000 a year. 
And a portion must go to enriching the 
students, who, as Truscot rightly insists, must 
be resident. (If, for instance, a certain sum is 
earmarked for books, a part of that sum should 
go to swelling the bursaries of students who, if 
made richer, can safely be left to buy for them- 
selves the books they need most.) The money 
which is sorely needed is sorely needed all 
round. Not all of it should be spent on goods 
and services which are imposed on the under- 


graduates. 
GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Poetic Pilgrimage. An Essay in Education. By B.C. 
Dittz. Oxford University Press. 8s. 3d. 
A book of theory and practice. The practice 

(which concerns poems) is better than the 

theory (which concerns poetry). Senior school 

in Toronto where Mr. Diltz teaches will have 
enjoyed his lessons if they are as searching as 
the Socratic discussions on such poems as 

Keat’s Autumn and Blake’s Tyger suggest. 


The Daily Press. By Witson Harris. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35. 6d. 
A clearly written concise survey which care- 


fully weighs all the questions raised, though it 
weighs them perhaps in a spirit a little too 
satisfied with journalism as it is. 


The Pageant of Man. Poems: Grave and Gay. By 
A. M. P. Dawson. Headley Brothers. 2s. 


Mr. Dawson’s rimes read like the extem- 
pores of a fairly good poet, or the clever hits in 
Christmas paper games. There are pleasant 
genuine things among them: children would 
like some of the gay poems, and the grave have 
one or two touches of nobleness. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


American Sampler. A Choice of Passages to Introduce 
to Boys and Girls the Writers of America. By 
N. L. Cray. John Murray. 2s. 3d. 


A pleasant selection, though one misses one 
writer whom boys and girls would find en- 
chanting, Emily Dickinson. (Lowell’s The 
Courtier needs a glossary before it is intelligible 
to English minds.) 


English for the Allies. Bk. II. Specially written 
for Soldiers, Sailors, and Airmen of the 
United Nations. By C. E. Eckersiey. 
[Illustrated.] Longmans, Green & Co. 55. 
This book offers a good practical training in 

idiom and in the knowledge of everyday 

matters. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of ‘English’ 
Sir, 

Your last ‘Notes and Observations’ (p. 146) 
remark that, besides Walt Disney (surely no 
longer in need of the honorific ‘Mr.’?), ‘Shake- 
speare comes in on the Littlewood side’ as a 
champion of the existence of fairies against 
Plato. So too, of course, does Barrie; but I 
think the last word on the subject has been said 
by one of the fairies themselves, the one who 
appears in Anatole France’s Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard. I forbear to translate or curtail her 
French: 

‘Monsieur Sylvestre Bonnard, vous n’étes 
qu’un cuistre. Je m’en étais toujours doutée. 
Le plus petit des marmots qui vont par les 
chemins avec un pan de chemise a la fente de 
leur culotte me connait mieux que tous les gens 
a lunettes de vos Instituts et de vos Académies. 
Savoir n’est rien, imaginer est tout. Rien 
n’existe que ce qu’on imagine. Je suis imagi- 


naire. C’est exister cela, je pense! On me réve 
et je parais! Tout n’est que réve, et, puisque 
personne ne réve de vous, Sylvestre Bonnard, 
c’est vous qui n’existez pas. Je charme le 
monde; je suis partout, sur un rayon de lune, 
dans le frisson d’une source cachée, dans le 
feuillage mouvant qui chante, dans les blanches 
vapeurs qui montent, chaque matin, du creux 
des prairies, au milieu des bruyéres roses, par- 
tout! On me voit, on m’aime. On soupire, on 
frissonne sur la trace légére de mes pas qui font 
chanter les feuilles mortes. Je fais sourire les 
petits enfants, je donne de l’esprit aux plus 
épaisses nourrices. Penchée sur les berceaux, 
je lutine, je console et j’endors, et vous doutez 
que j’existe! Sylvestre Bonnard, votre chaude 
douillette recouvre le cuir d’un Ane.’ 

As G. K. Chesterton once asked in another 
connexion, ‘Has anybody anything to add?’ 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. TREHERN 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


WE regret that once more the response to the 
Competition has been too meagre to make it 
possible to consider the award of a prize. We 


earnestly hope that we shall have a better re- 
sponse next year. Entries should reach the 
Editor by 1 February 1944. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Ir is good news that Southerly, the Magazine of 
the Australian English Association, Sydney, is 
for the time being assured of full continuance 
through the generosity of its loyal supporters. 
Representative of and perceptively alive to all 
that is best in Australian literature, its future 


should be secure. We are very sorry to learn, 
however, that Mr. R. G. Howarth, who has 
edited the magazine since its foundation with 
so much ability and success, is, for reasons of 
health, obliged temporarily to relinquish the 
editorship. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


The first of the lectures arranged for the 
autumn was given in the Alliance Hall on 
Saturday, 25 September, when Miss Viola 
Garvin, to a large audience, with Dr. F. S. 
Boas in the chair, gave a delightful talk on 
‘Two Observer Reviewers’: Gerald Gould and 
Humbert Wolfe. 
literary criticism and of personal reminiscence 
proved very attractive, and her hearers appre- 
ciated the opportunity of being admitted, as it 
were, behind the scenes of a great newspaper 
office. A vote of thanks was moved in felicitous 
terms by Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton. 

The second lecture, which also drew a large 

_ audience to the Alliance Hall on October 30, 
was given by Mr. Willard Connely, Director 
of the American University Union. The sub- 
ject of his most interesting talk was “Byron as 
a satirist’. The main influences confirming 
Byron’s natural satiric bent were traced, with 
emphasis upon his deformity, his early reading, 
and his love for Mary Chaworth. Secondary 


Her skilful combination of © 


influences, such as his Mediterranean wander. 
ings and the works of contemporary Italian 
poets, were not neglected, and the lecture was 
illustrated with passages from Byron’s letters 
and journals as well as from his poetry. 

Miss D. M. Stuart was in the chair. 

Professor Ifor Evans, who is a member of the 
Executive Committee, has just returned to 
England after a year’s absence during which he 
has been making a tour on behalf of the British 
Council. We welcome him home, and hope 
that in our next issue he may give us some ac- 
count of what must have been a most interest- 
ing mission. He visited Cyprus, Egypt, Abys- 
sinia, Persia, Irak, Palestine, Transjordan, and 
Turkey, lecturing in all these countries—in- 
cluding in Egypt, lectures at the Universities of 
Cairo and Alexandria—in Persia at the Uni- 
versity of Teheran—and in Turkey at the 
University of Istanbul and at the Faculty of 
Letters in Ankara. 


BASIC ENGLISH 


The Executive Committee hopes to organize a meeting of the Association 
and friends in the early spring of 1944, for a discussion of Basic English. 
This would probably be held on a Saturday afternoon, and it will be of 
assistance in finding a suitable hall if Members who would be likely to 
come with or without friends would kindly inform the Secretary as soon 


as possible. 


Contributions intended for the Spring Number should reach the Editor not later than 1 February 1944. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
PLYMOUTH 


Tue following lectures have been arranged: 


6 Oct., Major Hilditch, R.A., on ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets’. 
3 Nov., The Rev. H. C. Grimes on “The Influence of Books upon People’. 
1 Dec., Miss Goad, B.A., on ‘Some Modern Poetry’. 


OVERSEAS 
INDIA (U.P. Branch, Allahabad) 


Report for 1942-3 

Not more than five meetings could be held 
during the session. The usual amount of work 
could not be done because of the University 
being closed during the months of August, 
September, and October 1942. The member- 


ship has not gone down very considerably, but 
we have not been able to enrol a larger number 
than in the past, chiefly owing to the fact that 
work has been so sporadic. 

Three lectures were delivered on 11, 14, and 
18 February 1943 by Dr. P. E. Dustoor on 
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‘Usage and Pronunciation’. The lectures were 
largely attended and were followed by a dis- 
cussion on two occasions. Prof. A. Jha, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University, gave 
alecture on the ‘Poetry of William Watson’ on 
17 March 1943. The last lecture of the session 


was given by Prof. S. Mathai of St. Stephen’s © 


a firm in broad outline. 
Daily Telegraph. 


tell.” 
the House of Macmillan grew from small beginnings to grandeur. . . . A record that 
is everywhere illuminating.” FRANK SWINNERTON in the Manchester Guardian 8/6 


Ferns in the Waste 
C. ORMEROD 


“‘He has a direct simplicity of ex- 
pression and a vibrancy of tone 
which tempts and rewards perusal.” 
Poetry Review 4/6 


THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN 
by Charles Morgan 


To mark the centenary of Macmillan and Company, 
Ltd., Mr. Charles Morgan has written the story of the 
“It is a fine story he has to 
‘*A most attractive survey of a hundred years in which 


POETRY 


College, Delhi, on 26 March 1943. Prof. Mathai 
addressed a large house on ‘R.L.S.’ 

An attempt was made by the Honorary 
Secretary to publish a second volume of ‘Essays 
and Studies’, but unfortunately owing to the 
scarcity of paper the project has had to be 


postponed. 


Dante’s Paradiso 
LAURENCE BINYON 


“This is a magnificent translation 
of the third part of the Divine 


Comedy. It supplies timely read- 
ing.” Guardian 0/6 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
Studies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 15. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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